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Spring Sunshine Coming 


A FTER Winter, Spring. Optimism is cooling in 





business circles. It may cool more during the 

stormy weather of the next two months. Investors 
as well as business men may experience more or less dis- 
appointment. But there is every promise that Spring will 
bring financial and business sunshine, and that as the year 
progresses, so will business. Rational prosperity should 
be won back if we all govern our activities sensibly, 
avoiding extremes, either pessimistic or optimistic. While 
exercising patience, let us plug hard. (See Page 249.) 
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Guide to Best Business Books 


More Liquidation---Then Better Times 


By Paul Clay 
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He tore up a million-dollar contract. 


Who? 
The man to whom Andrew Carnegie said he owes more than 
half his fortune. 


The man who was one of the biggest factors in turning 
defeat into victory during the war. 


He started as a dollar-a-day stake driver and at 37 he is 
worth millions. 


His story reads like romance. It is one of the most inspir- 
ing, fascinating, straight to the point experiences ever given 
to the public. This man told it to Mr. B. C. Forbes, who 
has the reputation for getting more information from big 
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(WHILE THEY LAST) 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS LIBRARY—12 volumes—published at 
$30.00, consisting of Business Organization, Modern Indus- 
trialism, Principles of Industrial Management, Advertising 
and Selling, Retail Selling and Store Management, The 
Business of Advertising, Elements of Accounting, Modern 


men worth listening to than any other interviewer in the 
country. The story is included in 


Men Who Are Making America 


with the stories of the achievements of 49 other of America’s 
foremost business and financial leaders who have won suc- 
cess and who figure prominently in the news today. 


The Forty-nine Others Are: 


J. Ogden Armour 
George F. Baker 
Alfred C. Bedford 


Alexander Graham Bell 


Andrew Carnegie 
Capt. Robert Dollar 
William L. Douglas 
James B. Duke 

T. Coleman du Pont 
George Eastman 
Thomas A. Edison 
James A. Farrell 
Henry Ford 

James B. Forgan 
Henry C. Frick 
Elbert H. Gary 
William A. Gaston 
George W. Goethals 
Daniel Guggenheim 
John Hays Hammond 
August Hecksher 
A. Barton Hepburn 
Samuel Insull 

Otto H. Kahn 


Minor C. Keith 
Darwin P. Kingsley 
Cyrus H. McCormick 
J. P. Morgan 
William H. Nichols 
John H. Patterson 
George W. Perkins 
George M. Reynolds 
John D. Rockefeller 
Julius Rosenwald 
John D. Ryan 
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Charles M. Schwab 
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Edward C. Simmons 
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James Stillman 
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Accounting, Corporation Finance, Property Insurance, 
Vocational Psychology, Business Law 


BANKERS’ PRACTICAL LIBRARY—12 volumes—published at 
$30.00, consisting of The Modern Bank, Money and Bank- 
ing, Money and Mechanism of Exchange, Funds and Their 
Uses, Credit and Its Uses, Rural Credits, Agricultural Com- 
merce, Corporation Finance, Railroad Finance, The Work 
of Wall Street, Financial Crises, Essentials of Business Law 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE SET—12 vol. ed. com- 
prising Economics of Business, Organization and Man- 
agement, Selling, Credits, Traffic, Advertising and 
Correspondence, Accounting Practice, Corporation Finance, 
Money and Banking, Banking Practice and Foreign Ex- 
change, Investment and Speculation, Insurance and Real 
Estate, Auditing and Cost Accounts, Law 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE SET—24 vol. ed. com- 
prising the same subjects as in the 12 volume set, but in a 
later edition and added subjects, such as Business and the 
Man, Marketing Methods, Speculation, Financial and Busi- 
ness Statements, Business and the Government—with most 
of the pamphlets 


Send for FREE catalogue of Business Books 


DIXIE BUSINESS BOOK SHOP 


140 Greenwich St. New York, N. Y. 











“SOUND INVESTING’ 


A 375-Page Book by Paul Clay 


Who Is the Fiftieth? 


Here is your opportunity to know and to get for yourself 
the inspiration to achievement that actuated everyone of 
the fifty men mentioned in B. C. Forbes splendid book 


MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA 
You will be astonished at the wealth of information the 
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book contains. It will give you food for thought that will 
last as long as you live. It will give you topics for conversa- 
tion for nearly every situation that might present itself, 
and it will give you a new interest in life and introduce 


you to the way of SUCCESS. 
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VEN those who are well 

used to the luxurious things 
of life cannot fail to be im- 
pressed by the innate elegance 
with which the Waldorf-Astoria 
surrounds them. 


A guest enjoys, simultaneously, 
a gratifying, personal attention 
and a knowledge of seclusion 
that only a hotel of its vast 
proportions can convey. 
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LOOKING FORWARD— 


Insurance - Wise 


In preparing for better business in 1922, 
it will be wisdom for you to review your 
insurance requirements under changing eco- 
nomic conditions. 


Are your policies entirely adequate to meet 
the substantial progress anticipated for the 
New Year? 


If you have not yet arranged your insur- 
ance program, see the Fidelity-Phenix agent 
in your city immediately. He can guarantee 
you complete service and protection because 
he has the backing of a company that is 
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Look Beyond Temporary Unfavorable 
Happenings to Helpful Tendencies 


Winter Months Likely to Bring Some Disappointments to Business Men and Investors, 
But Spring Promises to Mark Important Recovery—Views of Leaders 


has been under way and will continue for 

several weeks, with the result that the cheer- 
ful sentiment which developed before the end of 
the year is being somewhat tempered. 

Small commercial failures are occuring in ab- 
normal number—at the rate of almost a hundred 
daily. Already we have had one or two rather 
serious financial mishaps as well as a few impor- 
tant business embarrassments. Others will be in 
order this month and next. 

While such occurrences have an unsettling ef- 
fect on general sentiment, they at least show that 
the financial powers are no longer afraid to let 
such happenings come to the surface. Six months 
ago the most heroic efforts were made by bank- 
ing interests to prevent the collapse of any large 
concerns because of the disturbance which might 
be caused. To-day these same banking inter- 
ests feel that the situation ‘is strong enough to 
withstand shocks of this kind. 

At the same time, do not count upon any no- 
table improvement in the general position during 
the first two or three months of the year. 

Both business and the security markets will do 
well if they hold their own until Spring arrives. 


Pics been un and commercial housecleaning 


Earnings Reports Will Disappoint 


From now on every week is likely to bring de- 
pressing annual reports from all sorts of com- 
panies. There was a good deal of gasping when 
Chicago packing houses revealed the extent of 
their losses, but it will be found that many other 
corporations have fared quite as badly. When 
holders of stocks learn, as they will learn, that not 
a few dividends were last year paid, not from 
earnings, but from accumulated surplus, they will 
be certain to feel disturbed, and this may have 
a depressing influence on the stock market. There 
will doutbless be further passing of dividends 
during the first quarter of this year, as the Gen- 
eral Motors Company is no worse off than lots of 
others. 

The unemployment always caused by wintery 
weather ; the usual after-the-holidays dulness ; the 
growing concern over threatened labor troubles 
of magnitude in the coal industry and on the 
railways; the delay until March in assembling the 
European economic conference; combined with 
more or less financial and commercial troubles 
which are inevitable, are calculated to retard vig- 
orous recovery for a while. 

Looking farther ahead, however, distinctly 
brighter prospects can be discerned. Nothing has 
happened, nor is anything likely to happen in 
this country to prevent the resumption of general 
improvement in business once the Spring activity 
gets under way. 

Indeed, if the situation is handled in a states- 
manlike way both here and abroad, the rate of 
revival should increase as the year advances, 
until we enjoy reasonably good times in the latter 
part of 1922. 

We are entitled to look for encouraging devel- 
opments of first magnitude. 

Money has declined, since the beginning of the 
year, to the lowest quotations since the war boom 
got under way, and the supply is larger than it 
has been at any time in recent years. With time 
loans at 4%4 per cent., commercial paper down be- 
low 5 per cent. or a shade less, and new issues 





By B. C. Forbes 


of securities floatable at steadily lower yields, the 
way is being paved for the resumption of enter- 
price by brainy, progressive men of affairs. Work 
must be found for our enormous quantities of idle 
money, and there are not awanting in this coun- 
try able men willing to employ it when they can 
get it at a low cost. The current year is certain 
to bring many developments of this nature. 

The dire necessity for taking the European sit- 
uation in hand is becoming so clearly realized, not 
only abroad but in this country, that we are war- 
ranted in entertaining confidence that drastic 
constructive steps will be formulated at the Genoa 
economic conference. Britain is likely to bring 
forward magnanimous measures in the way of re- 
lieving the continental countries owing her large 
sums; and it may be that by that time America’s 
anxiety to see demoralization checked in Europe 
will take tangible form. The chaos being produced 
by oceans of new paper money is finally beginning 
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HISTORY OF COPPER PRICES 


The above chart, prepared especially for “Forbes,” 
shows the course of copper prices, costs and 
production for the last seven years 


to bring the suffering masses into a frame of mind 
which will permit of effective measures being 
taken by their statesmen to stem the debacles. 
Spring, therefore, should bring about less dis- 
couraging conditions in Europe. In this event, 
the effect here would be most stimulating. 

Numbers of our industries are still suffering 
from the aftermath of wartime over-expansion and 
over-production, but surplus stocks are gradually 
being worked off and the way thus cleared for 
the resumption of an increase in productive op- 
erations. By Spring the slate should be fairly 
clean. 

Then there should be gradually brought about 
less disparity between the market value of what 
our agriculture population have to sell and the 
things they have to buy. Given satisfactory crop 
prospects and a price equilibrium more agreeable 
to our farmers, our agricultural states should re- 
sume buying on an appreciably larger scale. 

Foreign ports and markets which last year were 
choked with American goods are becoming less 
clogged and, before long, normal demands for our 
merchandise should be forthcoming. 

Labor costs, too, are slowly reaching a level 
more satisfactory to employers, and this move- 


ment is likely to make further headway within the 
next three months. ‘ 

The existing uncertainty over railway rates 
should also be removed by Spring. 

There will by then be greater inducement, be- 
cause of a plentiful supply of cheap money and 
less onerous labor costs, to embark upon building 
operations. 

The Administration appears to be aware of the 
need for helpful legislative action. 

In short, financial, labor, transportation, agricul- 
tural, international, and other influences all prom- 
ise to encourage greater activity once the Winter 
is over. 

Meanwhile, temporary developments of an un- 
favorable nature should not be regarded as very 
serious. 





Views of Leaders 

Charles M. Schwab, Chairman of the Board, 
Bethlehem Steel Company.—The past year has 
produced some favorable changes in the business 
situation and in my opinion we are not only gain- 
ing ground but are headed in the right direction. 
It is a long road we have to travel, for there is no 
short cut to real prosperity, but we have already 
left behind the worst of our troubles, and I am 
convinced that the future will prove my long- 
standing belief—that the greatest and most beau- 
tiful era we have ever known lies ahead of us. 

Elbert H. Gary, Chajrman of the Board, U. S. 
Steel Corporation.—Readjustments and recon- 
structions are not complete. Difficulties still em- 
barrass and industrial disturbances threaten. Ex- 
travagance and indolence are prevalent. Crime and 
misdemeanors are common. Profiteering still 
exists. There is urgent need for more work, 
economy atid saving. Even though the present 
period is somewhat critical, it is certain the oppor- 
tunity for established peace, progress and pros- 
perity is better than ever before. ‘The signs which 
are apparent indicate that conditions, industrial, 
commercial, financial, social and political, are im- 
proving and will be more satisfactory during 1921. 
Of course, the situation may be changed by fail- 
ure of the Washington conference, by unfavor- 
able legislation, or by neglect to thoroughly and 
continuously maintain law and order. We have 
no present reason for expecting either of them. 

Charles H. Sabin, Chairman of the Board, 
Guaranty Trust Company, New York.—Caution 
should still be observed, for the manufacturer may 
easily overestimate the consumptive capacity of 
the public, which remains considerably limited by 
the curtailed buying power of large classes of the 
community. 

Dwight W. Morrow, J. P. Morgan & Co., New 
York.—I think the low point in industrial activity 
in this country was probably reached a few months 
ago, since which time there has been a_ noticeable 
tendency toward improvement. Barring unfore- 
seen developments, there is no reason to expect 
that this improvement should not continue during 
the conging year. Of course, the conditions here 
will be much affected by the improvement. in 
political and financial conditions in European 
countries. Despite many impressions to the con- 
trary, I think the year 1921 has marked a steady 
improvement abroad, especially in England and 
France. 

(Continued on page 262) 
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“With all thy getting get Understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


Very rich men rarely talk about their money. 
Henry Ford is an exception in this respect, as he 
is in many others. Ford told an able interviewer 
that he has about $100,000,000 worth of build- 
ings, $100,000,000 worth 
of machinery and a bank 
balance of between 
$135,000,000 and $145,- 
000,000 — $10,000,000 
forwards or backwards 
is a matter too small for Henry to bother about. 
He also declared that he could doubtless, if he 
felt so inclined, capitalize and float his business 
for a billion dollars. 

This last statement has inspired newspaper 
headlines.to the effect that Ford has passed Rocke- 
feller in the race towards billionairedom. Ford 
assuredly is tremendously rich. But he is not a 
billionaire, and is farther from that unattained fig- 
ure than is John D. Rockefeller. Rockefeller 
never has been a billionaire and to-day is several 
hundred millions short of that mark. 

But all that Ford claims to be worth in prop- 
erty, machinery, etc., and cash is a third of a bil- 
lion. His statement that he believes he could get 
a billion dollars for his business does not make 
him a billionaire. The Standard Oil Companies in 
which Rockefeller is interested could doubtless be 
promoted and floated at figures which would give 
Rockefeller far more than a billion dollars. But 
neither Ford nor Rockefeller is given to capital- 
izing goodwill at hundreds of millions of dollars. 

No; it will be some time before Ford can claim 
the distinction of being the richest man the world 
has ever known. Anything is liable to happen be- 
fore then. 


IS FORD 
RICHER 

THAN 
ROCKEFELLER? 


* * * 


To become a star, aim at the stars. 
* * * 


Life insurance helps self-assurance. 
* * * 

The Spirit of the Unknown Soldier buried at 
Arlington was attracted by commotion at the 
White House. Some personage, apparently of 
great importance, had been received by the Presi- 
dent of the United 
States and, on emerg- 
ing, was shown extraor- 
dinary attention by news- 
paper correspondents, 
photographers, moving 
picture men and others. “This must be some ex- 
alted foreign statesman or some noble American 
citizen who has rendered his country signal serv- 
ice,” remarked the Spirit of the Unknown Soldier. 
Becoming interested, the Spirit of the Unknown 
Soldier, watched the proceedings closely. “Ah, it 
is probably Foch. Or, it may be Pershing. Cer- 
tainly it must be someone who played a heroic part 
in preserving civilization, someone who has earned 
the gratitude of his fellowmen.” 

On inquiring, the Spirit of the Unknown Sol- 
dier discovered that it was—Debs, the man who 
had done more than any other American citizen 
to defeat America in the war! 


THE SPIRIT OF 
THE UNKNOWN 
SOLDIER 
MEETS —— 


By the Editor 


Julius Rosenwald 


President of Sears, Roebuck & Company, the 

largest mail-order house in the country, who has 

made an outright gift of 50,000 shares of the com- 

pany’s stock, his personal holdings, and advanced 

$16,000,000 on the company’s real estate. Mr. Rosen- 

wald’s novel action has excited favorable comment 
in financial and business circles 


He didn’t know anything about soap, but as 
his concern, Van Camp’s, had lately branched into 
this line, it was up to him to sell the soap quota 
alloted him. He had sold soup and beans suc- 
cessfully; he ate them 
and could, therefore, ex- 
patiate on their superior 
quality. But soap? This 
was a different kind of a 
nut to crack. The only 
thing he knew about soap was that he must think 
up some way to sell it. After much cogitation, 
he took two towels, dampened them, went to the 
back of his house, in Minneapolis, and proceeded 
to clean the soot and dirt off the outside wall. 
He quickly got the towels looking more black 
than white. 

Then he personally took some of the new soap 
and. washed one of the towels. He made a spot- 
less job. Armed with these two towels, he set 
out. To each prospect he told what he had 
done, showed the two towels, and suggested, if 
he, a perfect novice at washing clothes, could get 
such results, what joy would not this soap bring 
to the experienced housewife? 

He sold’so much soap that he was promoted 
to be a divisional sales manager. 

Are you using your head as effectively as he 


used his head—and his soap? 
x * * 


HOW THIS 
SALESMAN 
WON 
PROMOTION 


Difficulties vanquished strengthen. 
se 6 
Ask yourself: What am I doing? 
“What shall it profit me?” 


And, 


Organized labor is up in arms against the pass. 
ing of any laws making compulsory the arbitra. 
tion of labor disputes. Capitalists of a certain 
cast of mind urge that labor’s opposition be 
ignored. Now, while it 
would doubtless save 
the public from much in- 
convenience were work- 
men compelled to settle 
all their disputes with- 
out stopping work, nevertheless, isn’t it our proud 
boast that America is the land where freedom 
flourishes as nowhere else? 

Where tried, compulsory arbitration has not 
proved a panacea for all economic strife. 

Not only so, but somehow, deep down in one’s 
heart there is a feeling that we ourselves would 
hate to be compelled to work for anyone on terms 
abhorrent to us. I confess that I would not like 
to be subjected to any law which would compel 
me, under any and all circumstances, to place a 
dispute with an employer in the hands of a third 
party and be forced to work under conditions 
which I felt in my heart and soul were unjust. 
I cherish my own freedom so much that I in- 
stinctively shrink from anything which would 
even savor of abridging the legitimate freedom of 
any other human being. 

Of course, advocates of compulsory arbitration 
claim that the legislation they advocate would not 
rob any man of his fullest freedom. But the 
central idea of such legislation is to prevent bod- 
ies of workmen from throwing down their tools. 
Personally, I would rather accept the risk of be- 
ing subjected to very grave inconvenience than 
vote for any legal measure honestly regarded by 
millions of my fellowmen as fastening upon them 
something of the nature of, to use their own 
language, “slavery.” 

I would put humaneness above industrial con- 
siderations any day and every day. 

But I am firmly convinced that anything and 
everything which is not humane is unsound eco- 
mically. 


LABOR’S FIGHT 
AGAINST 
COMPULSORY 
ARBITRATION 


*x* * * 


You are unjust to yourself when you are un- 


just to others. 
* * * 


The hardest times call for the hardest thinking. 
* * * 

If you have youth, success is within your 
power of attainment. 

* * * 

Ability involves adaptability. 

* * * 

Life is like a bank: You get out of it what you 

put into it—with interest added. 
* * * 

Edward Bok says there’s little jostling or 
crowding on the road that leads to success. He 
traveled it himself. Therefore, he knows. 

* * * 

The free spender often ends up by feeling 

free to spend other people’s money. 
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Seymour Cromwell 
President, New York Stock Exchange 


There is more reason for rejoicing than sor- 
rowing over the results achieved by the confer- 
ence on disarmament. Broadly, the world’s 
statesmen, moved by the unmistakable will of 

mankind, are now direct- 


ARMAMENT ing their energies to- 
CONFERENCE wards plans for insuring 
RESULTS peace, and away from 
GRATIFYING 


plans for savage war. 
The Four Powers’ and 
the Five Powers’ agreements and other resojutions 
passed are tremendously important, because they 
unquestionably give concrete expression of the 
overwhelming demand of the human race for 
measures calculated to insure international har- 
mony and co-operation. 


Japan, probably influenced by the youthful 
Prince who has succeeded his father as the ac- 
tive ruler of the Empire, has followed a course 
which has won as widespread commendation as 
the attitude of France has evoked condemnation. 
The French people, however, are sensitive and 
are little likely to persist in a course calculated 
to incur the lasting illwill of other peoples. The 
representatives of other nations have manifested 
the new spirit which has taken possession of the 
hearts and souls of men and women throughout 
the universe; but the representatives of France, 
unhappily, have indulged in politics of the old, 
bad type. Should France be so foolish as to con- 
tinue rebelliously belligerent, something more 
concrete than criticism is likely to develop, some- 
thing calculated to bring home very forcefully to 
France that her attitude is objectionable to those 
who manage the people’s savings in the money 
markets of the world. 

For the present, at least, there is such close co- 
Operation and such need for close co-operation 
among the leading nations, that no one country 
can hope to act obstreperously without inviting 
unpleasant reprisals. Let’s have international 
teamwork. 


FORBES 


Brokers in different parts of the country who 
do not conduct a legitimate business are to have 
things made uncomfortable for them by the New 
York Stock Exchange if comprehensive plans now 

under way can be carried 


PROTECTING into effect. Some re- 
THE PUBLIC sults have already been 
FROM BROKERS achieved. Recently the 
WHO CHEAT 


Stock Exchange wires 
were ripped out of some 
eighteen brokerage offices located in different 
places. I understand that some of these brokers 
instantly sought to make connections with Con- 
solidated Stock Exchange houses having stock 
tickers, but that President Silkworth, of the Con- 
solidated, spiked their guns. Other far-reaching 
reforms are also being carefully considered by 
the governors of the New York Stock Exchange, 
and from what I gather, various reforms of real 
value will be carried out this year. 

Here is one suggestion for the Stock Ex- 
change. In future when President Cromwell an- 
nounces from the rostrum of the Stock Exchange 
that wire connections have been severed with cer- 
tain firms, the names of these firms should be 
made available for all the newspapers. . Nothing 
is so fatal to the operations of crooks as wide- 
spread publicity. If anyone chooses to entrust 
funds to brokers who have been publicly branded 
as untrustworthy, then he has only himself to 
blame. 

* * * 


A swelled head leads to mis-steps. 
* * * 

If your principles are right your policies are 
likely to be. 

* * * 

You are as heroic as the most heroic tf you are 
doing your darndest—and doing st with a smile. 
2. * 

I have just read in the newspapers announce- 
ment of the selection of a young man for an im- 
portant position. It recalls to my mind his start 
off in the business world. Knowing me, he came 

to talk over how he 


OTHERS should go about getting a 
CAN DO foothold. He entered a 
THE place with a financial 
SAME house. He was shortly 

put into the credit 
department. Some little time later he told me 


that he was giving practically ail his evenings to 
his job. As I knew the house didn’t keep open 
during the evening I asked him how this could be. 
He replied: “I get hold of the financial state- 
ments of our clients and then I study the figures 
at home every night. It will take me some time 
to cover the whole list, but I mean to get all this 
information into my head before I am through.” 
Within a couple of years the partners began to 
find that, whenever they wanted any information 
about any client, the quickest way to get it was 
to ask this young man. They also began to dis- 
cover that he could analyze a financial statement 
expertly. The inevitable happened; he quickly 
rose to be head of the credit department. He 
seized opportunities to go out and talk business 
with other men; his mastery of his job made a 
favorable impression; various positions were 
offered him; and now he has stepped into some- 
thing affording a wider field. 
“What man has done, man can do.” 
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What’s going to happen to our vast fleet of 
merchant ships created during the war? Can 
America, or Americans, keep them on the seas 
against foreign competition? One must answer, 

no matter how reluctant- 


PRESIDENT ly, “Not under existing 
HARDING 1 ”» ~The Ameri 
AND LASKER aws. e American 


WRESTLING WITH Public hates the word 
SHIPPING PROBLEMS “subsidy.” It conjures 

up in their mind the 
handing over of taxpayers’ money to a few plutg- 
cratic corporations to enable them to wax still 
richer. Realizing this, President Harding has 
come forward and recommended “remuneration” 
for those operating ships under the American 
flag. Chairman Lasker, of the Shipping Board, 
shares the President’s conclusion that something 
of this kind must be done in the interest, not 
merely of ship-owners and operators, but of 
American commerce, American workmen, Ameri- 
can farmers and, indeed, the whole general 
public, 

Now, the fact is that every other maritime na- 
tion subsidizes its mercantile tleet in one way or 
another. Yet the laws of no foreign country are 
so inimical to the profitable operation of ships 
as are the laws now on the statute books of 
this country. In the days when trade union 
leaders could browbeat the government into grant- 
ing anything they desired, a seamen’s bill .was 
passed which was so drastic that it has not been 
possible to enforce it. But it is still a law. 

Ships and world leadership go hand-in-hand. 
The American people aspire to world leadership. 
They must, therefore, be prepared to sanction 
measures to enable our ships to ply the seas and 
meet the competition of the subsidized fleets of 
other nations. 

Meanwhile, both President Harding and Chair- 
man Lasker are diligently consulting the ablest 
shipping experts so as to gain a comprehensive 
understanding of the whole problem and thus be 
able to formulate a solution for what admittedly 
is a complex, knotty, but inescapable problem. 





Albert D. Lasker 
Chairman, United States Shipping Board 
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Miracles are more common to-day than ever 
before. Only, the miracles of to-day take a dif- 
ferent form from the miracles of old. Science 
is perhaps the chief miracle-worker of the present 

day, with industry a 
close second. We are so 
MEN WAVE close to the amazing in- 
MODERN dustrial achievements of 
MAGICIANS’ WANDS to-day, and have fol- 

iowed the processes so 
closely, that we rarely, if ever, stop to consider 
them. Take one industry alone, the automo- 
bile industry. Think of how many towns and 
cities have been brought into existence by brainy 
giants, sometimes almost overnight, as if a magi- 
cian had waved a wand and created a city in the 
twinkling of an eye, 

Taking up this fascinating subject the other 
day, I jotted down these facts and reflections: 

Think of what W. C. Durant did at Flint, 
Mich. Toledo was very much less of a teeming, 
hustling city before John N. Willys invaded it 
and set going his mammoth Willys-Overland 
works. Muncie, Ind., owes much to Tom W. 
Warner, while Kokomo, Ind., has been sent ahead 
by the energetic activities of A. G. Seiberling, of 
Haynes automobile fame. 

Where can there be found in America a 
place to match Connersville, Ind., the home of the 
Lexington Motor Company and half a score of 
other plants founded by E. W. Ansted and now 
being developed and extended with wonderful 
enterprise by Frank B. Ansted and his close as- 
sociates. 

C. Harold Wills is transforming Marysville, 
Mich, from a sleepy hamlet, to a modern, model 
city with his Wills-St. Claire automobile works 
and the activities which are springing up in con- 
nection therewith. 

Clarence A. Earl has tackled a similar under- 
taking at Jackson, Mich., a stroke of enterprise 
which is exciting keen interest throughout the 
whole automobile industry. Then there is Ed- 
ward Verlinden and his upbuilding of Lansing, 
Mich., a work that is now being carried on 
through the production of the Durant Four. 

Kenosho, Wis., owes its place in the sun to C. 
W. Nash more than to any other human being, 
just as Pontiac, Mich., was taken in hand and 
boomed by the enterprising activities of Fred 
Warner with his Oakland car. The Clark family 
did the same thing for Buchanan, Mich., with 
the Clark Equipment Company. Then Canton, 
O., has its Timken Roller Bearing Company, an- 
other progressive enterprise identified with the 
automotive industry. The development of Bloom- 
ington, Ill., had its origin in the glass require- 
ments of automobile manufacturers. 

The amazing growth of Akron, Ohio, has been 
due very largely to the location of the tire indus- 
try there, and especially to the colossal plant 
built and developed by F. A. Seiberling, who, by 
the way, has reentered the ring at other points 
and promises to become again a big figure in the 
tire field. . 


AUTOMOBILE 


* * * 


Not “Who are you?” but “What are you?” és 


the real question. 
i * 
Don’t let ambition kill your scruples. 
* * * 
I’d rather be poor and deserve love than rich 
and deserve hate. 


FORBES 











Two-Line Editorials 
Expect some more failures, but don’t 


become excited over them. 
x *k x 





Most foreign exchanges should do 
better. 
¢ * s 


Money rates are headed downward. 
* * 


Preparations are being made for a big 
The men are 


coal strike on April 1. 
likely to lose. 
2 « 

How unhappy we would be if Europe 
should start paying her debts in the only 
way possible—by the shipment to us of 
mountains of merchandise! Remember 
- that. 

x * * 

Many minor motor manufacturing 
companies are going out of business. 
More will go. 

x ok x 

Washington has at least pulled some 
of Mar’s teeth. 

* @°s 

The copper industry is due for real 
revival. 

a 

Steel competition promises to become 
intensely keen. 

+ @ 

Raw materials, the first to fall, should 
now rise. 

* ok x 
1922 should bring active building. 
* 2 * 

Russia must still be regarded as a 

buss-saw commercially. 
x * x 

Money in circulation equalled $59.12 
per head a year ago; now, $53.03. A 
healthy contraction. 

















We are to have more probing of prices. The 
Department of Justice has enlisted the co-opera- 
of all Federal and State authorities in 
investigating retail prices and, where the facts 

warrant, in launching 
prosecutions. Loud ob- 
jections, naturally, have 
been voiced by associa- 
tions of retailers. So 
rarely have price probes 
brought any tangible relief that the public are 
skeptical. Yet it is undeniable that there is a 
widespread feeling, particularly among house- 
wives, that retail prices in many cases have not 
been adequately reduced. It may be significant 
that it was not until the Department of Justice 
acted that announcement came of the restoration 
of the five-cent loaf in New York City. Retail 
coal prices were also lowered at the same time. 

If retail merchants have nothing to fear, they 
should not object to the compiling and disseminat- 
ing of all the facts by the Federal and State au- 
thorities, for the removal of all doubts on the 
part of the consuming public regarding the fair- 
ness of retail prices would help materially to 


tion 


bring about better sentiment and somewhat free; 
buying. 

In connection with the Department of [ys- 
tice’s announced intention of investigating lum. 
ber prices and alleged understandings among 
lumber producers to boost prices artificially, such 
facts as the following certainly warrant atten- 
tion. Says the New York Evening Post, refer- 
ring to statistics recently compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Justice: 


The price of yellow pine flooring is shown to 
be $28 in Buffalo as compared with $125 in 
Youngstown, O. The price in New Orleans, 
which is only about sixty miles from the great- 
est pine lumber district on the Gulf coast, js 
exactly double that in Montgomery, Ala., and 
nearly four times that in Buffalo, neither of 
which has the same advantage as to location. 
Such discrepancies are found in practically every 
grade of wood building material. ; 


* * * 


What are the most worthwhile things in life? 
Surely, among them must be classed one’s chil- 
dren. Neglect of their growing children by tre- 
mendously busy men is notorious. While talking 
the other day with a man 
who has come to the 
front extraordinarily in 
the financial world during 
recent years, he remark- 
edtome: “I always take 
my holidays when my boy gets his school holi- 
days. I take off a week or ten days around 
Christmas and also at Easter. Then I always take 
my summer vacation when he is having his holi- 
days, and spend most of the time in his company. 
I enjoy it and I rather think he enjoys it. We're 
the very best of pals.” 

Now, there are few men in America who do 
more business or do it more successfuly than this 
man. He actively directs one of the very largest 
organizations of its kind in the United States. 
Starting at the bottom, he has built up a remark- 
able reputation. If he has found it possible to 
spend so much time with his family, why would 
it not be possible for other busy men to arrange 
to spend at least a reasonable amount of time with 
their children, particularly their growing sons? 

After all, is there any better form of invest- 
ment than investing time and thought and con- 
sideration in bringing up one’s own flesh and 
blood? That it can be done without interfering 
in any way with one’s success in business, this 
man has convincingly demonstrated. 


A TIP 
FOR BUSY 
BUSINESS 
FATHERS 


* * * 


The biggest fool is the man who fools himself. 
. + 3 
Be generous in complimenting, niggardly in 
complamming. 
e+ * 
To be a nobody, do nothing. 
s ¢ @ 
Remember, a man may be a millionaire as thie 
bank teller counts, but a bankrupt as the good 
Lord counts. 


Do and be. 
x * * 
In the end, the things that count are the things 


you can’t count. 
* ok x 


The sticker seldom gets stuck. 
e 


Be on the level and you're not likely to go 
downhill. 
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COAST-TO-COAST BUSINESS SURVEY 


66 ORBES” has asked me to write regarding 
my findings on a trip from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, from Canada to the Gulf, em- 

bracing about forty centers of industry and popu- 

lation and entailing approximately 8,000 miles of 
travel. 

My mission grew out of a message I sent to 

{r. Cyrus H. K. Curtis. One of the officers of 
the newspaper with which I am connected was 
writing to Mr. Curtis in August last and asked if 

I had anything to say to him. 

“Yes,” I replied. “Tell him we have touched 
bottom. We may bounce a bit, but we have seen 
the worst. There is a definite turn for the better.” 

A few days later I was asked to go over the 

country and see if I could find proof that I was 
correct in my opinion. 
‘ On August 20 I started. From each of the 
cities I visited I sent telegraphic reports of my 
findings. These were printed simultaneously in 
sixty or more newspapers of the United States 
and Canada. In each city on my itinerary I was 
able, through the assistance of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, or, occasionally, 
through the good offices of a leading 
banker, to get from a dozen to fifty of 
the principal men of the community to 
meet me. Once we were assembled 
about a board we established a clearing 
house of information. 


Important Facts Bared 


From the first I acted on the theory 
that it is easier to get men together on 
short notice by telephone than by long 
range appointment. My schedule being 
subject to change, I usually was unable 
to set a definite day upon which I would 
be in each city. Each Chamber of Com. 
merce knew I was coming, but when I 
popped in there not infrequently was 
something of a surprise owing to the 
indefiniteness of the time of the visit, but 
rarely was there trouble about getting the 
proper group assembled. This might 
not have been so easy had the times 
been less troubled. All men were dis- 
turbed. All were looking for light. The 
prestige of the publications I represented 
carried great weight. 

In every instance I asked the Chambers 
of Commerce to invite the leading bank- 
ers to be present. The banker is the 
Father Confessor of Business. In every 
case I endeavored to get every large de- 
partment of endeavor in that territory 
represented at the gathering. 

Never did I know men to be so com- 
pletely honest in their statements. Never . 
did I know men to discuss their affairs with more 
frankness. . 

Necessarily my work had to be done in a 
hurry. Otherwise it would have taken so much 
time that it would have stretched out over a long 
period and wearied the public. Apparently the 
reports were considered of worth, for in nearly 
every instance the articles were reprinted in the 
publications of the Chambers of Commerce of 
the cities visited or by private bodies. Among 
the cities upon which reports were made, these 
were the principal: Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, 
Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Minneap- 
olis, Winnipeg, Des Moines, Omaha, Kansas 
City, Denver, Salt Lake, Spokane, Seattle, Van- 
couver, Tacoma, Portland, San Francisco, Los 


Angeles, El Paso, San Antonio, Houston, Gal- | 


By Richard Spillane 


veston, New Orleans, Dallas, Oklahoma City, 
Memphis, St. Louis, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
Chattanooga, Birmingham, Atlanta, Savannah 
and Richmond. 

Some facts of very great importance were 
brought out. One is that there has been a pro- 
nounced change in the buying habits of the 
American people. The department store man- 
agers dwelt upon this particularly. They said 
women were very discriminating in their pur- 
chases of goods. Generally they examined arti- 
cles with a care they had not evidenced in other 
years, seemed doubtful regarding prices quoted 
to them, were inclined to complain even when 
there had been a reduction, and not infrequently 
left to go to another store to match its goods and 
its prices with the first: Occasionally the buyer 
went to a third or a fourth establishment. Occa- 
sionally she returned to the first and bought the 
article or articles she had seen before. All this 
required an extra amount of attention by sales- 
persons. The department store men said the 
sum of the whole matter was that it took three 





RICHARD SPILLANE 


Editor of the Business Section of the Philadelphia “Public Ledger,” 
who traveled 8,000 miles and visited 40 centers of industry to discover 


the actual condition of business and banking 


salesmen to sell now what formerly was accom- 
plished by two. 

Generally speaking the department stores re- 
ported more sales in tonnage than in 1920— 
approximately 12 per cent. more—but at a gross 
return of from 12 to 15 per cent. less in dollars. 
They also reported a smaller excess stock on 
hand and little stuff in storage. They had cut 
inventories radically and were buying only for 
immediate needs. 

In some instances department store men and 
others confessed they were plagued by what they 
had done to avoid paying excessive taxes. They 
had raised salaries to an abnormal degree. De- 
partment heads had been increased from $3,500 
and $4,000 all the way to $6,000 and $10,000, and 
salespersons’ wages had been tilted from $30 or 


$35 a week to $50 or $60 or more. The higher pay 
had not added to the efficiency of these people, 
but had tended to make them live up to their new 
scale of pay, and the department store owners 
did not see how they ever could get their people 
back to the old basis without making them be- 
lieve a great injustice had been done to them. 

A revolutionary change was found in the shoe 
industry. Makers of what you might term com- 
mon-sense shoes were found to be extraordinarily 
busy, while manufacturers of fancy shoes were 
running on short time. One of the greatest 
establishments in the middlewest was running at 
65 per cent. above normal capacity, while an 
eastern concern making fancy shoes was doing 
little more than 50 per cent. of normal. 

In all parts of the country textile manufactur- 
ers were working full time, and in some instances 
overtime. The hosiery mills were particularly 
busy, a few reporting inability to keep up with 
orders. One explanation for this is short skirts 
and the call for heavy knit stockings for girls and 
young women for the winter season. 

My arrival on the Pacific Coast syn- 
chronized with a sudden and pronounced 
demand for lumber for export. Ordi- 
narily not more than two of the large 
geographical divisions of the earth are 
buying lumber in quantity at the same 
time. The principal lumber dealer of 
British Columbia told me he sold more 
lumber for export in September than in 
years. Japan, China, Egypt, Australasia, 
South America, and Mexico were buying 
at the same time. Japan’s purchases 
were mostly of red cedar and box shooks. 
Egypt’s was an order for some require- 
ment of the British Admiralty. That of 
Mexico was for the Mexican National 
Railroad and was made up of bridge tim- 
bers, ties, flooring, etc. When I reached 
the yellow pine section of the South the 
lumber industry showed considerable ac- 
tivity. 


South Saves Western Canners 


One feature in connection with lumber 
is worthy of note. Twenty years ago the 
lumber sales of the United States aggre- 
gated 48 billion feet board measurement 
annually. There has been a more or less 
gradual decline to approximately 32 bil- 
lion feet a year. Steel construction, tile, 
cement, and other things, have tended to 
supplant lumber, but there would appear 
nevertheless to be a tremendous need for 
lumber when building work is resumed 
on a broad scale. 


The blunder of the Department of 
Agriculture in its early estimate of the 
cotton crop was a godsend to the canners of the 
Pacific Coast. The canning industry is the big- 
gest single business on the Coast. The fish pack 
of salmon is immense. So is the pack of fruits 
and vegetables. When the Government threw 
on the market the surplus stock of canned goods 
brought back from France and left over in our 
army supplies, it took the eastern field away from 
the western sellers. An enormous amount of 
the 1920 pack was left on.the canners’ hands. 
The banks had financed the fishermen, the vege- 
table raisers, and the fruit growers, together with 
the canners, and had their paper in the banks. 
Then came the 1921 pack and no market in sight. 
It looked very bad for the canners and, possibly, 
for some of the banks. 

Suddenly a demand came for canned goods, 
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It took a fair amount of the 1921 pack and some 
of the 1920. Then prices improved. The de- 
mand continued. The banks were relieved of 
much of the pressure and the whole situation 
was relieved to a considerable degree. 

When I made inquiry I was informed a good 
portion of the sales were to the South and re- 
sulted from the sharp betterment in the price of 
cotton, which shot up from about 12 cents a 
pound to 20 cents a pound. The Californians 
said that, proportionally, the Southern people ate 
more canned goods than those of any other sec- 
tion of America and the rise in cotton had given 
a buying power to them which previously they 
did not possess. 

Railroad presidents were unreserved in their 
statements to me regarding their difficulties. One 
told me he had been able only by extraordinary 
effort to meet his payroll the month before. 

It was the same with heads of great steel cor- 
porations. Of all the steel concerns, the Ten- 
nessee Coal & Iron made the best showing 
throughout 1921. It has many natural advan- 
tages. Mr. Crawford, the president, told me of 
an offer he made to supply the steel rails a cer- 
tain railroad required and wait for payment of 
the bill. The president of the railroad thanked 
him, but said he could not accept, as he had re- 
duced his maintenance-of-way force so radically 
that he did not have men enough left to take out 
the old rails and put in the new. 

From the Utah Copper people at Salt Lake I 
got an exact statement of the copper situation 
throughout the world and a forecast of the very 
decided improvement that has since taken place. 
When I gave this information to the copper peo- 
ple of Arizona and, particularly to the smelter 
people of El Paso and Northern Mexico, they 
were cheered somewhat, but, I believe, a trifle 
doubtful. They know now how true it was. 

When I sought facts in regard to the building 
industry I went to people such as the Crane Co. 
of Chicago, and the American Radiator officials. 
My belief was that while you might file a build- 
ing permit away you wouldn’t buy plumbing sup- 
plies and radiators and put them in pigeon holes. 
The figures of the Cranes and the Radiator com- 
pany showed larger construction than generally 
supposed. In fact, the plumbing report showed 
larger sales for the year up to the time of my in- 
vestigation than the average for the same months 
of the preceding ten years. 
























































































































































































































































Record Savings Bank Deposits 










I inquired into the warehouse condition in 
every city. Generally speaking, warehouses were 
bare of everything except household goods. Of 
the latter there was an abnormal quantity. In- 
quiry showed this was due to families moving 
from homes into apartment houses or into bunga- 
lows or furnished rooms. 

At the same time I found the furniture busi- 
ness quite active. The explanation was in part 
the large amount of construction of the bunga- 
low type of house and the fact that old style fur- 
niture does not fit well into a bungalow. In the 
West the bungalow is pre-dominant. 

Savings bank deposits were found to be very 
close to the highest on record. Evidently there 
are more prudent Americans than generally sup- 
posed. The day I was in Chicago the savings 
bank deposits of that city aggregated $508,000,- 
000. In some cities they were the highest on 
record. In only a few instances did I find them 
10 per cent. below the peak. 

Unemployment was so much below the govern- 
ment estimate in every case that it was apparent 
the Washington people had erred. So far as I 
could find, their mistake was in accepting all re- 
ports of men thrown out of employment, but giv- 
ing no consideration to the number finding work. 

One industry seemingly not affected to much 
degree by depressions is that of tobacco. Rich- 
mond, which may be classed as the center of the 
tobacco industry, made a remarkably good show- 
ing. By the same token, if someone goes to the 























































































































FORBES 


trouble of looking into the case, he probably will 


find that there has been a crop of millionaires 
sprouting out of cigarettes, smoking tobacco and 
cigars bigger by far than anyone unaware of the 
facts imagines. And most of them are compara- 
tively little known to the public. 

Make no mistake about the farm. 

It is in a bad way. 

The farmer had a touch of high life in the war 
days and made money as never before, but he 
was preyed upon by sharpers to a degree almost 
unbelievable. Middle West bankers of promi- 
nence declare the fly-by-night oil stock men, the 
swindlers who had fake packing house projects, 
and the others who had all sorts of games to lure 
the agriculturist astray robbed the men of the 








The Farm Is the Key 


ICHARD SPILLANE, business editor 
R of the Philadelphia “Public Editor,” 
traveled 8,000 miles and visited forty 
centers of industry and population in the 
United States to discover the actual state of 
business and banking. He has written this 
intensely interesting summary of his import- 
ant findings for “Forbes.” Partscularly en- 
lightening is his reference to the farm. He 
says: 
“Make no mistake about the farm. It is in 
a bad way. The farmer had a touch of high 
life in the war days and made money as never 
before, but he was preyed upon by sharpers 
to a degree almost unbelievable. Middle West 
bankers of prominence declare that fly-by- 
night oil stock men, the swindlers who had 
fake packing house projects, and the others 
who had all sorts of games to lure the agri- 
culturist astray, robbed the men of the farms 
of $2,000,000,000. From their stories, it was 
the greatest swindle this country ever knew. 
To-day, by reason of this loss and the drop in 
the value of farm products, the farmer ts 
literally down to earth. It will take surely one 
good crop at good prices, and possibly two or 
more, to get him up again. Meanwhile, his 
buying power is small. This means small sales 
to the farm. As the farm is the base of all 
industry, the farm condition may be taken as 
the weakest and gravest spot in the whole 
structure to-day. For that reason such efforts 
as are being made for the aid of the farmer 
must be viewed in a generous way. With 
betterment on the farm, the reflection will be 
seen in other branches. And there should be 
betterment on the farm.” 








farms of $2,000,000,000. From their stories, it 
was the greatest swindle this country ever knew. 
To-day, by reason of this loss and the drop in the 
value of farm products, the farmer is literally 
down to earth. It will take surely one good crop 
at good prices, and possibly two or more, to get 
him up again. Meanwhile, his buying power is 
small. This means small sales to the farm. It 
means small business for agricultural implement 
men, mail order houses, and all the suppliers of 
the farm. It means less automobile buying by the 
farmer. As the farm is the base of all industry, 
the farm condition may be taken as the weakest 
and gravest spot in the whole structure to-day. 
For that reason such efforts as are being made 
for the aid of the farmer must be viewed in a 
generous way. 

No one who went through the cotton belt as 
I did can doubt the seriousness of the boll weevil 
menace. Until some method is found of com- 
batting this pest it would seem impossible to raise 
a normal crop of cotton. If anything, the condi- 
tion of the farmer of the Atlantic States is worse 
than that of his confreres in any other part of 
the country. He was able to raise little cotton. 
He has feed stuff, but the price is so low it avails’ 






him little in a financial sense. He is in debt to 
the country merchant, to the country banker, and 
to the fertilizer man. The majority of the cotton 
growers of the South Atlantic States are tenant 
farmers. Not a few are inclined to improyj- 
dence. 

Bankers ordinarily are predisposed to be un. 
communicative. On my trip I found them unusu- 
ally open in their statements regarding banking 
conditions. They were free in telling of weak 
spots here and there. They hid nothing and Goy.- 
ernors of Federal Reserve districts and managers 
of Federal Reserve banks were proud of the way 
the banks had stood up under the strain. T hey 
told of the possibility of some more banks clos- 
ing their doors, but they said no bank worthy of 
being saved would be permitted to fall. They 
pointed out also that in most instances the banks 
that had failed had suffered from speculation or 
mismanagement, and it would have been folly to 
prop them up. 

When you consider there are 30,000 banks in 
America and comparatively few here have had 
to close, it would appear that the Federal Reserve 
System has been a great bulwark of strength in 
the most trying period of liquidation the country 
has known in this generation. 

All in all, the trip brought out many features 
of value to the American men of business. There 
is a Biblical injunction, “Know Thyself.” It 
helped in some degree to make America know 
more about itself perhaps than otherwise it would 
know at the time. 


Attitude Toward Railroads 


It brought out clearly the feeling that is wide- 
spread regarding railroad rates tending to hobble 
resumption. In some sections of the country the 
people think the railroad people are chronic com- 
plainers and are unwilling to bear their share of 
the ills that all know more or less. As some peo- 
ple expressed it, “The railroad executives and the 
railroad bankers talk as if they were a privileged 
class.” 

This complaint against the railroads may be 
ascribed in part to the times. Men arc inclined to 
be querulous these days. 

But everything in the world is relative. De- 
spite the somewhat cramped state of affairs in 
this, the first month of the new year, conditions 
are very much better than they were last fall. The 
business prospects are decidedly brighter. No- 
where in the world are people so well housed, so 
well fed, so well employed, so much at peace, so 
well rewarded for honest effort. No one can ex- 
pect a sharp return of activity. It would not be 
healthy and it could not last. 

The farm is the key to the situation. With 
betterment there, the reflection will be seen in 
other branches. And there should be betterment 
on the farm. The next crops will be raised at the 
lowest cost in a decade, and with propitious 
weather they are likely to be large in the grain 
belt. Nothing is more noticeable on the farm than 
the widespread spirit of co-operation. In adver- 
sity men get together. There was more of com- 
munity use of farm machinery this last fall than 
ever before and there probably will be still more 
of it this spring. 





Many may possess qualities and characteristics 
that, for all essentials in life, are as desirable as 
are those possessed by others; in all people, in 
every individual, there are inherent qualities for 
success; in some way and in some degree there 
exists in all the possibilities of a life satisfactory 
and complete, but to realize upon all these possi- 
bilities it is encumbent upon all, no matter what 
their endowment, to do the best with every- 
thing, and to make the best of everything. It is 
not from the outside that your perfect life will 
come, it must come entirely from within your- 
self.—Theodore N. Vail. 

x ok * 

No man is without some quality by the due ap- 
plication of which he might deserve well of the 
world.—Samuel Johnson. 
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How to Reduce Manufacturing Costs 


This Story of What Others Are 
Doing May Help You to 
Solve Problems 


By Alexander A. Field 


factor in cutting your production costs?” 

Several production managers whose 
names stand for excellence of output and efficiency 
of operation were asked that question. 

“Proper location,” said one. “Greater produc- 
tion per man,” said another. “Reducing the va- 
rieties of our product,” said a third. “Solving our 
transportation difficulties in the receipt of raw ma- 
terial, outgoing shipping, routing of short distance 
hauls, handling our coal,” was the answer of a 
fourth. 

Large organizations with extensive plants long 
in operation have fewer problems proportionately 
than the smaller manufacturer, not only because 
they have worked them out with the aid of the 
highest-paid experts in the country, but because 
by buying in quantity, shipping the same way, and 
locating their plants scientically they have elimi- 
nated some of the troubles which beset the smaller 
operator. 

Perhaps no better example of the solving of 
the common problems of the smaller plants can 
be offered than the system in use at Bush Termi- 
nal, in Brooklyn. Not only may the manufacturer 
rent his space foot by foot, as he needs it, but he 
may also secure metered power, light, extra ser- 
vice, warehousing by the foot, trucking by the 
hour, the use of cars which are handled on the 
company’s own switch yards and which are run up 
beside his own loading platforms, stevedore ser- 
vice, and many other conveniences usually out of 
reach of the small manufacturer. 


Keeps Workers Satisfied 


Robert R. Gerstner, vice-president of the Oil 
Products Company and president of the Mer- 
chants’ and Manufacturers’ Association of Bush 
Terminal, said : 

“One of the great factors in production costs 
to-day is the enormous labor turnover. Manu- 
facturers are making a constant effort to eliminate 
from their ranks the ‘floater,’ the employee who 
looks for another job during the lunch-hour. 

“Tn 1920, there were 35,000 employees at Bush 
Terminal; and because it became evident that the 
move was desirable we established a definite rate 
of pay for skilled and unskilled labor. In. our 
own plant we make it a point to pay the maximum 
wage for each class of workers. By doing so we 
are able to retain employees who are used to our 
work and save the expense of training new people. 

“In our own plant, which handles medicinal oil, 
petrolatum, and facial creams, one of the most 
important means of reducing production costs has 
been found to be labor-saving machinery. We 
next considered how we could handle our raw ma- 
terial to better advantage. We had been buying 
petrolatum in barrels, which necessitated consider- 
able truckage, labor in opening the barrels, and 
some waste. We solved the problem by having 
it delivered to us in tank cars, which were un- 
loaded by gravity into a storage tank in our base- 
ment. These cars are equipped with steam pipes 
which heat the petrolatum to a flowing liquidity. 
Since the petrolatum flows directly into our stor- 
age tank, there is no waste, and, inasmuch as we 
use large quantities, we have found it a great 
economy of both time and money. 

“Until recently, jars were filled with the finished 
product by.a machine of the plunger tvpe. Now 
we use a rotary machine which works without 
stopping and can be handled by one operator. 


Ww HAT have you found to be the most vital 











Railroad freight yard of the famous Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. Not only may the manufacturer 

rent his space foot by foot, as he needs it, but he may also secure metered power, light, extra service, 

warehousing by the foot, trucking by the hour, and the use of railroad cars handled in the company’s 
own switchyards 


The exact melting point of our product is 106 de- 
grees: A thermostat on the filling apparatus 
keeps it at exactly 110 degrees, which gives an 
even flow and yet is so low that by the time the 
jars pass fifteen feet to the labeling machine they 
are cool enough to label. We also use the quick 
sealing top which is placed by machine and sealed 
with one revolution. We have saved from 15 to 
20 per cent. by this new system of filling. 

“We have also effected considerable saving in 
our packing. We used to pack 12 jars to the box 
and 12 boxes to the carton. By checking up, we 
discovered that 50 per cent. of our orders were 
in gross lots. By eliminating the single-dozen 
box and packing a gross to the container, we re- 
duced the price to the jobber and he in turn in- 
creased his sales. 

“In the purchase of our labels we eliminate all 
possibilities of waste by careful tests—and there 1- 
much wastage possible in labeling. Label manu- 
facturers should have a research bureau to de- 
termine the exact tensile strength necessary for 
the labels of each manufacturer. Certain ma- 
chines will carry only a definite thickness and too 
heavy a label will not adhere to the bottle or can. 

“We have found that electric trucks can be 
operated more cheaply on short hauls and we use 
them within a radius of 50 miles. The cost of 
operation of a two-ton electric truck, including 
garaging and current, but not including driver or 
depreciation, is $65 a month. A gasoline truck has 
a minimum expense of $110 for the same up-keep. 


“By following the suggestions in the book for 
buyers put out by the Bank of America,” con- 
cluded Mr. Gerstner, “we have found it possible 
to buy materials much nearer home. This has 
reduced our freightage considerably, it ties up less 
money in raw materials, and has been a great time 
saver.” 

That a partial solution of the labor problem in 
production will come with the 48-hour week, 
divided up into five days’ work, is the opinion of 
Henry Nias, president of the Public Service Cup 
Company, who has tried it out very successfully 
in his plant. 

“Efficient help, properly trained,” said Mr. Nias, 
“will deliver as much—if not more—production in 
a 48-hour week, proportioned at 914 hours’ work a 


day, as they will in 5234 hours, working six days. 


Saturday is a broken day anyway, if worked as a 
half-day, and efficiency is low. I believe that if 
our workers have all day Saturday and Sunday 
they will do better and more rapid work, they will 
be happier and more contented and their produc- 
tion will increase. Rapid work with more produc- 
tion per man or woman lowers costs all the way 
down the line—lights, power, supervision, office 
costs, wear and tear on machinery, etc. 

“We have a rigid plan of maintaining the high- 
est grade of help.There is no shifting of responsi- 
bilities, no dragging. Each section of our operat- 
ing floor is under supervision. When we train 
new girls, we select them for speed and efficiency 
and the machine they use is geared to an exact 
setting for their speed. As their speed increases 
we reset the machine. The operator then keeps 
up to the speed set by the machine she is using, 
and her output is steady and even. 


Maintenance of Raw Materials 


“A great cost reducing system is the careful 
stacking and placing of our raw mateiral; so that 
we always have a standing inventory. I can tell 
very quickly whether it is wise to buy or not be- 
cause in five minutes I can have an exact state- 
ment of what we have on hand. The maintenance 
of raw materials in an accessible and orderly con- 
dition is a vital cost reducer to any manufacturer, 
not only because it eliminates waste, but also be- 
cause it prevents careless buying. Immediate 
knowledge of his stock enables a man to take 
quick advantage of a lowered market or to ‘stand 
pat’ on one that is going up, if he is properly sup- 
plied. Since we know exactly how long a certain 
amount of stock will last us under normal condi- 
tions, with an inventory right at hand, we cannot 
make a very serious mistake. 

“Because we are subject to seasonal demands, 
due to our large business with drug stores and ice 
cream parlors, we have found it desirable to have 
all our machinery installed in exact duplication on 
the two floors of our plant. We can now shut 
off one floor entirely when production is low.” 

“We have found several systems effective in 
reducing our production costs,” said J. K. Zitz, 
treasurer of the Agar Manufacturing Corporation, 

manufacturers of corrugated cartons, 
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“By inaugurating a bonus system based on the 
production of each man, we have materially in- 
creased our production per man. The bonus is 
based on an estimate of the worker’s normal out- 
put for a given period. Anything over normal 
production is subject to a bonus. If a man run- 
ning a machine has one or two helpers, all share 
in the bonus in proper proportion to their work. 
Our labor turnover has very materially decreased 
since this system was installed, and our production 
has been greatly increased. 

“Another thing that keeps costs down is our 
system. Once a month we meet to discuss our 
budget and to make comparisons of previous costs. 
We use the utmost care to keep our machinery 
up-to-date, replacing it wherever necessary. 

“A matter which might seem small to some but 
which we consider worthy of attention is the can- 
cellation of liability and collision insurance on 
trucks which are not in actual service—retaining 
only ‘fire and theft.’ Where we need an extra truck 
for just a few days’ service, we often find it an 
economy to rent one outside rather than renew in- 
surance by taking one of our own out of storage 
for such a short period. We also practice effi- 
ciency in loading; often a car has not time for an- 
other trip, but by crowding things a little can be 
fully loaded ready to leave the first thing the next 
morning. We also check our routing at frequent 
intervals; careful routing is a big cost saver.” 

More and more manufacturers are taking into 
consideration the question of waste. It was as- 
tonishing to learn from H. Trenchard, president 
of the Tension Envelope Company, that, by keep- 
ing the trimmings from their envelopes clean and 
baling it separately according to grade, they get a 
rebate of 50 per cent. from the mill in carload 
lots, freight paid by the mill. 


Keeping Tabs on Workers 


“Not only is this quite worth while as a saving,” 
said Mr. Trenchard, “but it also tends to increase 
production and eliminate waste, for workers are 
not nearly so likely to throw things on the floor 
where there is no litter, and it is much easier to 
move around quickly where the floors are clear.” 

In order to check up carefully on waste paper 
Mr. Trenchard has a bag placed by each operator, 
and, if the bags show too much wastage per ma- 
chine and the operator has not reported that the 
machine is not running properly, a report is made 
by the man who collects the waste. Thus a double 
check is provided. 

Inspection of other plants revealed many econo- 
mies which might be generally adopted. If every 
factory could successfully concentrate on higher 
production per man; reduction of labor turnover ; 
decreasing the varieties of the product; and the 
elimination of waste by better methods, salvage, 
and the utilization of by-products, said a produc- 
tion manager, there is no doubt they would find 
an enormous decrease in their production cost per 
unit. Every worker should be encouraged to pro- 
duce to his full capacity, by offering proper labor 
conditions, a well cooked mid-day meal at the 
plant, co-operative stores where wholesome food 
can be bought at a minimum, proper labor-saving 
machinery kept at the highest point of efficiency, 
and added inducements in the shape of a bonus or 
some profit-sharing system. 

The question of labor turnover is gradually ad- 
justing itself as business swings back to normal. 
But few organizations have ever been able to boast 
of the three-generation labor conditions which 
have made the Henry Disston plant famous. Such 
methods as those used by the Studebaker Corpora- 
tion, where employees receive a bonus in propor- 
tion to their length of service, have, however, 
proved satisfactory. Other plants have reduced 
their labor turnover by the creation of goodwill 
and a family spirit among their people. Far- 


famed for this spirit is the Endicott-Johnson Shoe 
Company, whose employees have a “Spotless 
Town” of their own. Many other instances might 
be cited where the manufacturer has so considered 
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the personal interests of his peop!e that he has 
bound them together more as a family than as an 
organization. In such plants labor turnover is a 
negligible quantity. 

Efforts to reduce the varieties of the products 
manufactured have opened the eyes of executives 
to many things heretofore unknown. One manu- 
facturer discovered in analyzing his output that 75 
per cent. of his business was centered on a few 
items. He hesitated to concentrate on these few, 
fearing that by diminishing his line he would re- 
duce his sales; but, after testing the matter out, 
he discovered that he could so reduce his cost of 
manufacture by specializing on these items that he 
was able to undersell all his competitors and still 
increase his profits. In this connection may also 


be mentioned the desirability of uniform packag- 
ing, wherever possible. The use of a number of 








A loading platform at the Bush Terminal, one of 
the many conveniences placed at the disposal of 
the manufacturer 


different kinds of packages, different sized cans, 
etc., makes it necessary to have many more ma- 
chines which are not interchangeable in their use, 
and also often increases the variety of stock used 
for containers. Labels should also be simplified 
as far as possible. Where a manufacturer puts 
out a number of items, each of which necessitates 
a different label, it is desirable that he should 
standardize the basic requirements of the label and 
add individual brands as necessary. This would 
materially cut his labeling costs. 

In the elimination of waste each plant has its 
own problems. Waste may result from low pro- 
duction, an interruption of production or idle ma- 
chines. Improper buying, idleness in certain sec- 
tions of the plant, improper sales policies, all have 
their share in augmenting waste. Labor turnover, 
the hiring of unskilled workmen, the prevalence of 
disease among the workers, are all factors. Waste 
may be lessened by the use of labor-saving ma- 
chinery, greater thrift in power, the use of proper 
lubricants, covering the pipes with insulated mate- 
rial to conserve heat in its transmission, better 
bearings, the adjustment of leaky valves, and keep- 
ing the machines free from dust and dirt so that 
they will operate smoothly. 

Enormous waste results from improper rout- 
ing and duplication of trucking across the plant 
floor. One organization utilizes a system of 
colored cords by which they work out all duplica- 
tion of trucking on maps of the various floors. 
Another reduces labor by slanting the floor just a 
trifle toward a center gutter so that it will dry 
quickly after its daily washing down with a hose— 














the water used comes boiling hot from a tank on 
the roof, which receives the exhaust steam. 

The use of conveyors or chutes to carry articles 
from floor to floor cuts costs on beth labor and 
power. One organization which finds it necessary 
to use elevators times its one-man trucks so that 
they load an elevator to capacity without delay. 

“How do you keep your department always 
moving so rapidly and at such a high grade of 
efficiency ?” I asked one man. 

“My department is always overpatd and under- 
staffed,” he replied sententiously. 

There is an enormous waste in faulty factory 
location. Factories which have been in existence 
for years are often far from the center of their 
selling market and seriously out of reach of their 
raw material market. Usually shipping facilities 
have grown up to them, but they may be paying 
enormous freight rates unnecessarily. Shipping 
raw material from one coast to the other and then 
returning it to its starting place as a finished prod- 
uct is a serious economic waste. 


Waste Material Now Salvaged 


Modern methods of cost accounting have en- 
abled us to put our finger on many of our troubles 
but they have not-solved them all. One manufac- 
turer who had been apportioning his overhead on 
a percentage of cost basis found his profits on 
the more expensive articles were not showing up 
as they should. Investigation revealed that the 
manufacturing cost of the higher priced articles 
was the same as that of the lower priced articles, 
the difference in total cost being entirely a mat- 
ter of raw materials. 

Most of what was once considered waste is 
actually salvaged and reused these days. Large 
cracker houses sell broken crackers to institutions 
or use them in cracker meal. Food plants sell their 
seconds. Slaughter houses have reached such a 
noint of conservation that for vears they have used 
“all of the pig but his squeal.” 

General suggestions are not adaptable to in- 
dividual problems, but to the man with vision the 
solution of the other man’s difficulty often offers a 
distinct application to his own. High-speed auto- 
matic production at the lowest possible cost is the 
goal toward which all manufacturers are working, 
and, if they bend their efforts toward making their 
product the best of its kind on the market and 
can sell it at a fair price, the sales will take care 
of themselves. 





Tn picking a man for a job I have no compli- 
cated system, simply relying on the personal 


‘impression gained in the conversations that ensue. 


Each year we recruit many young men from the 
colleges and thereafter watch their development 
in order to pick out the best timber the lot af- 
fords. It has been my observation that a man’s 
scholastic record casts no shadow of his later abil- 
ity in business. The physically fit man stands a 
better chance than the bookworm. In the matter 
of selecting men for advancement we aim never 
to go outside of our own organization to fill a 
position. Mr. Schwab, when he came to Bethle- 
hem, selected fifteen men to take charge of the 
company’s operations. Only one of these fifteen 
officers and directors was brought in from another 
company. If a man isn’t worth advancing he 
isn’t worth keeping— Eugene G. Grace. 


To allow employees who draw widely different 
salaries to work side by side at closely similar 
work is wrong in principle and vicious in prac- 
tice.—Office Management. 

* * * 

The man who drifts and lets himself slip along 
with the current, because he is thus spared the 
pain of willing and of overcoming obstacles, never 
reaches a harbor—Business and the Man. 

Modern American merchandising methods do 
not tolerate the old maxim, caveat emptor—‘‘let 
the buyer beware.”—Credit and the Credit Man. 
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More Liquidation—Then Better Times 


HY not plan for the spring trade now? 
W We all became familiar during the war 

with the old military truism that the best 
defence is offence; and this is just as true in busi- 
ness as in war. To take the offensive and calcu- 
late with skill and determination how to conduct 
a campaign to get business is pretty certain not 
only to produce results, but also to keep one’s 
mental motor in such good conditon that our 
intake of ideas and observations will not choke 
the carburetor, and our explosions of efforts will 
have real driving power. January and February, 
in good times and bad, constitute one of the dull- 
est seasons of the year; and while it is fruitless 
to reflect upon this dulness, it is decidedly profit- 
able to forecast and analyze the trend of the 
spring trade and to lay plans accordingly. 


Present Dulness Natural 


During the past twenty years trade was notably 
dull and dead in either January or February, or 
both, in every year except 1920, 1916, 1907, and 
1902. The rule of winter dulness has, therefore, 
had an average of one exception in every five 
years; and in all of those exceptions we were 
driving toward the climax of a boom in business, 
or in other words, were close to the end of an era 
of prosperity. It is just when such an era is 
about to terminate that people are 99 per cent. 
optimistic, and, therefore, trade continues active 
in the dull seasons. Indeed, one may fairly say 
that uninterrupted activity at this season is a bad 
sign, denoting a feverish and unhealthy condition 
of business. 

The present dulness is, therefore, natural enough 
and ought to end where the spring trade begins ; 
but one may reasonably complain that the dulness 
has gone too far. The falling off in business 
since the end of October has been enough greater 
than normal to create the probability that Jan- 
wary and February may prove to be a period of 
general liquidation in stocks and bonds, grain 
and cotton, provisions, raw materials, and finished 
goods. There is no financial stringency or dearth 
of loanable funds to force the liquidation. But 
there is, for the time being at least, another fac- 
tor of great potency—the difficulty of making 
ends meet. Almost every firm and corporation 
whose situation is typical is having a hard time to 
make receipts cover expenses. When they fail to 
do so, the only remedy is to sell—cut prices— 


liquidate—and turn the output into money one ° 


way or another. 
Bird’s-Eye View of 1921 


That is what is going on. The automobile com- 
panies are still cutting prices, although margins of 
profit have for some months been almost invisibly 
thin; rubber companies are following the same 
policy for the same reason; steel prices are sag- 
ging week by week, although they are already be- 
low the production costs of two-thirds of our 
companies; and railway freight rates are being 
reduced at a time when the industry is not earn- 
ing so much as a savings bank account. Indi- 
viduals, firms, corporations, and governments are 
all making Herculean efforts to make both ends 
meet. , 

Later on, no doubt, all this will be changed. 
When operating expenses and costs of living and 
governing have been reduced to normal, receipts 
will cover expenses without all this stretching and 
borrowing and resort to makeshifts. Meanwhile, 
it must be admitted that the attainments of 1921 
in the business world were rather disappointing. 
They were more or less so throughout the entire 
year, and especially in the last two months. A 
bird’s eye view of the course of the whole busi- 
ness of the whole country is worth having. 

To begin with, trade activity fell to a lower ebb 


Further Slump Likely; But Now 
Is the Time to Prepare 
for Spring Trade 
By Paul Clay 


“Forbes” Staff Economist 


in May than in February, which is quite contrary 
to normal. May should be a more active and 
prosperous month than February, because of the 
spring trade and the agricultural operations. A 
second disappointment was the practical failure 
of the autumn recovery in trade. As a usual 
thing the volume of this nation’s business is about 
5 per cent. greater in October than in the previous 
April, owing to the crop movement and the inci- 
dental trade. This time, however, October 
showed a smaller general average volume than 
either April or January. A third disappointment 
was the sharp falling off in business during No- 
vember and December. The crop movement and 
the autumn trade reached their maximum in 








More Hard Sledding 


ALL trade was disappointing and 

winter dulness has taken an tcier 
grip on business than usual. “The fall- 
ing off in business since the end of Oc- 
tober has been enough greater than 
normal to create the probabiiity thai 
January and February may prove to be 
a period of general liquidation in stocks 
and bonds, grain and cotton, provisions, 
raw materials, and finished goods. 
There is no financial stringency or 
dearth of loanable funds to force the 
liquidation. But there ts, for the time 
being at least, another factor of great 
potency—the difficulty of making ends 
meet. Almost every firm and corpora- 
tion whose situation ts typical is having 
a hard twme to make receipts cover ex- 
penses. When they fail to do so, the 
only remedy ts to sell, cut prices, 
liquidate—and turn the output into 

money one way or another.” 








October, and some contraction always takes place 
thereafter, but this time the contraction was 200 
to 300 per cent. of normal. 


Thus, as we entered upon the month of No- 
vember, the trade results and returns promptly 
became unsatisfactory; and both optimism and 
price level were placed in a position of depend- 
ence upon the abundance of money and capital. 
Stocks and bonds, for example, continued mov- 
ing upward, because so many business men were 
buying for investment that this buying was more 
influential than the decrease in trade activity. 
Under modern business machinery where nearly 
all productive and trading operations must be laid 
out in advance, the law of hope and fear pretty 
nearly supplants the law of supply and demand at 
times. Hope is high when there are plenty of 
funds to invest, and so it was that during the last 
two months of 1921 stocks, bonds, bills of ex- 
change, merchandise values, and numerous com- 
modities were going up, while at the same time 
the aggregate demand as measured by trade 
activity was going down. 

Let us make this important point perfectly 
clear. Security prices, and to a lesser extent 
other prices, normally rise and fall parallel with 
trade activity, because aggregate purchasing 


power increases as activity expands, and dimin- 
ishes when activity becomes less. This time, how- 
ever purchasing power was temporarily kept 
up and increased during November and December 
by the surplus funds seeking investment. ‘hese 
funds came from collecting receivables and selling 
down inventories, and from replacing high-cost 
goods and materials with low-cost. Putting it 
still another way, the curve of security prices 
temporarily jumped up and away from the curve 
oi trade activity, but now it is coming back again. 

lt is domg so for the reason that three impor- 
tant things happened in December, For one, in- 
vestors placed their funds almost with a rush— 
partly in securities and bills of exchange, and 
partly in goods. For another, so many large bond 
issues were made in November, December, and 
the first week in January that the surplus of in- 
vestment capital was pretty fully absorbed. A 
third was the practical recognition upon the part 
of the allied powers, including even France, of 
the tact that Germany is really unable to pay any- 
thing like the full amount ot the reparations in- 
stalments. 


Bond Market a Trade Barometer 


These three developments materially changed 
the immediate outlook for business. Bond prices, 
which had been advancing strongly, commenced 
to sag a little after December 15, and showed dis- 
tinct weakness with the advent of the new year. 
The bond market, too, considering it as a whole 
and judging it by the action of 25 to 100 repre- 
sentative bonds, is in practice an excellent trade 
barometer, because it is something of a measure — 
of the surplus earnings of business men. Stocks, 
which had shown a pretty consistent upward trend 
since the latter part of August, became topheavy 
the last half of December, and showed liquida- 
tion during the first week of January. This liqui- 
dation promptly spread into grain and cotton and 
shows signs of extending into raw materials, 
finished goods and other values. It may even 
affect bills of exchange in some degree. 

Germany’s inability to pay, at least until she 
has had time for fiscal and currency reforms, may 
fairly be taken to signify that the funds or capital 
which were expected to furnish a basis for the re- 
construction boom will not be forthcoming. The 
boom in Germany after 1872 was based upon the 
French indemnity payments; and the boom here 
after the Civil War was based upon capital and 
funds borrowed or obtained from Europe. One 
may well reason that in case of no funds, there 
will be no reconstruction boom. Doubtless in two 
or three years German industries may be so re- 
habilitated as to enable her to resume payments; 
but by that time the reconstruction work will be 
about done. 


. Much Remains to Be Done 


Here at home there is much to be accomplished 
between now and the beginning of the spring 
trade. Two of the big things are a readjustment 
of freight rates and a settlement of the differences 
between this nation and its coal miners. Anthra- 
cite mining labor is attempting what may properly 
be called a hold-up, and the proposed victim is 
the United States of America. Labor in the bitu- 
minous fields is in about the same mental attitude, 
because of the excessive prosperity engendered by 
an unnatural wage scale forced upon the mines 
by the government. Building costs, too, remain 
so excessive as to absolutely forestall anything 
like a building boom, especially in factories and 
engineering works. Dozens of other necessary re- 
adjustments are at hand and must be gotten out 
of the way before the wheels of progress can do 
anything better than crawl through the mud. 

International trade must be reconstructed. 
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During the first half of 1921, the great decline in 
the values of the exports of the United States, 
Great Britain, Belgium, Canada, and other coun- 
tries was natural enough. Exports are measured 
in values, and the prices of raw materials fell 
about 40 per cent., while those of finished goods 
fell 25 per cent. The second half of the year, 
however, is the great exporting season in the 
northern hemisphere ; and the autumn increase in 
exports simply did not occur. It is not once in 
ten years that it fails to take place, but it did fail 
this time. The sound money countries had goods 





HAVE often wondered what the Resurrection 
day would be like. 
Now I know, for I have been through it. 

It is like getting out of a sick bed into the 
bright sunshine again. It is like coming out from 
under the ether and finding yourself safely back 
between cool, friendly sheets — with the danger 
and pain all gone. 

At first we thought it was only war. Now we 
know that it was the end of everything—nothing 
less. 

When Von Kluck crossed the Rhine, he 
crossed the border of Eternity and dragged all 
the rest of us over with him. Trying to cross 
back is as silly as trying to patch up a bursted 
bubble. 

The old world we were born into is gone for- 
ever. Forget it. 

Besides, this new place we have gotten into is 
far more worth while. And after we “get into 
it,” it will be far more fun. 

This new world is, of course, absolutely differ- 
ent from anything we have ever known. It has 
an altogether new set of rules, a new set of values 
—new yard sticks, new laws, new punishments 
—new rewards. 

*x* * * 


Where are the great men of 1914? 
Where are the great things of yesterday? 
Gone—utterly. 

*x* * * 


Take a simple thing like America. 

We used to think we understood it—what it 
was—where it was headed—what it meant. 

To-day America is incomprehensible. The 
human mind cannot grasp it. The human imagi- 
nation cannot anticipate it. The smartest man 
alive cannot even lisp the first syllable of its des- 
tiny. Nobody is in on God’s secret. We are be- 
ing initiated into the mysteries of Deity, into the 
great lodge of the spheres—blindfolded, buffeted 
—the laughing stock of Mount Olympus. All of 
which amounts to nothing because nobody ever 
gets hurt in initiations. There is always a thrill, 
a sense of falling, the phoney perils—but it al- 
ways comes out right. And the next day there 
is always a new jewel on a fellow’s lapel—and 
things fall back where they belong. 

* * * 


Our mental processes, just now, are precisely 
like those of the mountaineer from Tennessee 
when they tore him away from his hills and 
threw him into the middle of a blazing, crashing 
hell—a hell full of blasphemies shrieked out in 
tongues he had never heard—a hell full of swirl- 
ing, deafening, meaningless murder. Certainly 
he was bewildered. But he still understood his 
rifle and he kept on shooting straight. Anyone 
will admit that he came out of it bigger and bet- 
ter 


—and so will we. 

There is something Concrete in the hands of 
every one—a concrete tool with which to do a 
concrete job. 
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enough, and the paper inflation countries had no 
money for buying. 

World problems of credits, reparations, cur- 
rencies, budgets, etc., are so immense that no one 
man or corporation can greatly influence them; 
but what each one of us can do is to form aggres- 
sive plans for pushing the spring business, and to 
face the difficulties with so much the more energy. 
Cheap money and large bank reserves will help; 
raw materials may be cheaper than ever perhaps ; 
and progress is being made in the solution of 
labor problems. The main thing is the develop- 


A Plan That Keeps Your Head Clear During 


Readjustment 


By Homer McKee 


Do it and quit worrying about what big things 
the Almighty has on his mind. 

Quit trying to read the riddle of the universe 
and answer the mail on your desk. All you and 
I have to comprehend and master is the task of 
to-day. No one man can dope out the present 
tangle, and anybody that tries to will merely re- 
veal himself a fool. 


* * * 


Bolshevism, world democracy, interplanetary 
finance, leagues, mandates, billion-dollar interest 
bills, super-navies, total disarmament — there is 
no end and no sense to it, and the more you turn 
it around in your head the crazier you get. 

* * * 


Here’s a very childish plan that works—a plan 
that keeps your head clear during this readjust- 
ment. Merely make up your mind that all the 
big fundamentals are right and that nothing else 
matters. Personally, I have turned my proxy 
over to the All Wise—I haven’t sense enough to 
vote on these current issues anyhow. 


Get one thing clearly in mind, namely, that 
nothing ts happening by chance. Nothing, taking 
place now, is accidental. Somewhere there is a 
Big Scheme and a Plan. Somebody comprehends 
all this and is working it out. Somewhere there 
is a Head older than time, Who knows His busi- 
ness. 


You have no idea how coming to this simple 
conclusion straightens everything out. Try it and 
feel your blood pressure go down. 

* * * 


Incidentally, you begin to realize that a big 
army moves right because a lot of little soldiers 
are keeping step—every man in his own shoes; 
and that the big skyscraper stands up because 
every little brick is sticking to its job and staying 
put. That’s the idea to get through your head 
right now. 

* * + 


My theory during this present ordeal is for us 
all not to be too darned altruistic but to focus on 
something simple and easily understood—every 
man on his own job. 

Let Harding be President and the little dago 
on Illinois street go on selling his bananas and 
candied figs. 

If we get one hundred and twenty millions of 
people each to mind his own business and make 
it go, that unquestionably will be the best con- 
ceivable way to take care of the common good. 

*x* * * 


If you want to find out what’s coming off, read 
the answer in your own heart. You are an aver- 
age American, just like all the rest of us in your 
ways of thinking. What happens will depend en- 








ment of markets, the elimination of those greedy 
few among employers and workers who are stand- 
ing in the way of progress, the raising of stand- 
ards of living through greater willingness to work, 
and the re-establishment of margins of profit 
through a universal exchange of square deals. 

March almost always brings with it the be- 
ginnings of the spring trade; and however dis- 
agreeable the readjustments and liquidations may 
prove in the meantime, the spring trade in this 
case ought to be the signal for another forward 
march toward prosperity. 


tirely on the will of the American people made 
up of the wills of us average Americans. 


.* 9 
That being so, let’s see what’s coming off. 
* * * 


In the first place, you are not depressed. 
Therefore, neither is anybody else. 

You are hopeful. So is everybody else. 

You feel the power to win. 

So does the world. 

You are intensely fascinated by your own job 
and everybody else feels the same way about his. 

You believe that everything will work out and 
that tomorrow will be a lovely day. 

That’s the way we all feel about it, and as we 
feel, so will it be—events are merely the foot- 
prints of thought—yours and mine. 

* * * 

Things are coming down, but the danger is 
passed. The landing is going to be pretty soft. 
Presently we will have both feet back on the 
ground, and then we can take a deep breath and 
laugh at it. The next time we won't allow our- 
selves to get so far up in the air or to travel so 
fast. We'll be more conservative—more sane. 

I just noticed in the morning’s paper that some 
old woman up in New Hampshire who was born 
blind has had her sight completely restored 
through a trick of surgery learned in the war. 
And the first thing she saw was a flower box full 
of red geraniums. 

After all the war was worth whatever it cost, 
and to her, at least, this is the Resurrection. 





What Is “Efficiency”? 


Efficiency is the ratio of the energy that is got 
out of the machine, the value you get out of your 
brain box, or the number of eels you catch in an 
eel rack. 

Efficiency has meant so much in the past and it 
means so little now. It is a discarded, discredited 
estimate of energy and experience because of the 
word. 

Into the steam engine we put heat energy, and 
take out mechanical energy; and ‘this illustrates 
the fact that we do not always take out what we 
put in. 

The people who have overworked this word 
efficiency (the unmentionable people) put a lot 
into a recent situation, but will take out nothing 
except the dregs of regret. 

These people have taken out of all their terrible 
experience a lesson that the heart means more 
than the head. 

Let us see if we can suggest a word to take 
the place of efficiency. 

“Competent” is a comprehensive expression. 
“Capable” is a sensible term. Talent, ingenuity, 
capacity, qualification, skill and ability—all these 
are — words, but none of them seems quite 
to fit. 

There is a word, however, that rises higher, 
means more to the world than all the word 
agencies of the past, and this one word is—Serv- 
ice.—The Silent Partner. 
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Can Executives Be Picked By Mental Tests? 


ing a chain of stores, with headquarters in 

New York City—has answered that ques- 
tion in the affirmative. It has given a mental 
alertness test to each and every member of the 
frm, from the president to the lowest clerk and 
office boy. So far as the writer knows, this is the 
first time that the personnel of an entire company 
has been tested. As a result, an entirely new and 
novel method of selecting minor executives is now 
in force. 

Right here it must be carefully pointed out that 
the mental test used by this company was some- 
thing entirely different from the information or 
memory tests now so commonly exploited in news- 
papers and magazines. This was not an “Edison” 
test, designed to measure an individual’s range of 
information or memory span. Rather, it was a 
mental alertness or intelligence test, intended to 
measure the individual’s mental quickness and ca- 
pacity to learn. In fact, this particular test is a 
commercial adaptation of the Army Alpha Intelli- 
gence Test which was so effectively used in classi- 
fying the personnel of the Army. 

The company, on account of its rapid expansion, 
had reached the point where it was necessary to 
develop new men for minor executive positions 
with as little expenditure of time as possible. The 
old method of haphazardly trying out a man on the 
job was not furnishing good executive material 
rapidly enough. All possible aids in selection 
were being sought. Being a member of the 
Bureau of Personnel Research, a co-operative or- 
ganization connected with the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, the company naturally put this 
problem of selection up to the bureau staff. The 
bureau has developed a great many methods for 
personnel investigation besides psychological tests, 
but in this case the results of a single test were so 
striking that they are reported alone. This test 
is known as Bureau Test VI. 


Result of Mental Test 


Chart I tells the story of the results obained. 
The organization has been divided into three 
groups: Executives, minor executives, and clerks. 
These groups correspond to distinct divisions 
within the company. The scores, and the number 
of individuals making each score, are shown. The 
highest possible score is 184. Five clerks, for ex- 
ample, made scores between O and 20, while only 
two made scores above 140. In plotting the chart 
not all of the clerks were taken, but only a repre- 
sentative group. If all the clerks were shown the 
distribution of scores from low to high would be 
in just the same proportion as is shown. Above 
the line of the clerks. however, each small circle 
represents an individual. The chart as a whole 
represents accurately the distribution of scores of 
the company’s two thousand employees. 

The executives of the company all scored above 
60 in the test, and only four fell below 100. The 
average for the group was 127. The minor 
executives ranged all the way from 45 to 166, while 
the average was 119. In this group only seven 
individuals out of thirty-five fell below 100. In 
the clerical group the range of scores was ex- 
tremely wide—from 3 to 160—but the average 
was only 55. Only 15 per cent. scored above 100. 
The individuals composing this 15 per cent. are 
just as intelligent, just as mentally alert, and have 
just as great capacity for acquiring knowledge and 
skill as have the executives of the company. 
Comparing the averages of the groups, however, 
it is clearly shown that different levels of intelli- 
gence are represented by the different groups. 

But the big problem was that of picking minor 
executives capable of taking training to become 
executives. In scientific parlance, the thing that 
was necessary was the determination of a critical 
score, below which no person should be selected as 
a minor executive. Events happening soon after 


\ T least one large concern—a company operat- 


How One Company Sorted Over 
Its Personnel and Found 
New Material 


By C. S. Yoakum 


Director, Bureau of Personnel Research, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology 
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Chart I 


Showing the results of a mental test applied to every 
member of a large concern, from executives to 
clerks. Each circle represents one member of the 
organization. Thus the executives of the company 
all scored above 60, the average for the group being 
127. Minor executives averaged 119, while in the 
clerical group the average was only 55 


the test was given, and before the results were 
known to the officers of the company, helped to 
point out the critical score. One executive and 
one minor executive who had scored below 100, 
and one executive who had scored slightly above 
100, left the company. Their resignations were 
requested on account of inefficiency. They are 
represented on the chart by the black dots. The 
circle on the chart marked “A” represents a minor 
executive who took four years to acquire the train- 
ing which he should have acquired in a single year. 
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Chart II 


Of 133 applicants for minor executive positions 
examined during a period of 10 months 82 were 
rejected and 51 accepted, of whom 42 are now mak- 
ing good. The figures at the right represent the num- 
ber of applicants and the shaded parts resignations 


Circle “B” represents a minor executive of long 
standing in the company. He is considered a 
capable man, but his long training and experience 
are responsible for his position. He will never 
reach an executive position. Case “C” is a doubt- 
ful one. At present he is practically failing, but 
the company feels that circumstances are against 
him and is trying to give him a second chance. 

From the analysis of test results and the sup- 
porting facts described above, a critical score of 
80 was set. That is, it was decided that no ap- 
plicants for minor executive positions would be 
hired if they did not score above 80 in the test, 
and those scoring between 80 and 100 would be 
considered only if their other qualifications were 
especially good. 

This plan of selection was adopted by the com- 
pany ten months ago. Chart II shows the results 
which have been secured. One hundred thirty- 
three applicants have been examined. Eighty-two 
have been rejected. Twenty-four were auto- 
matically rejected because they scored below 80 
in the test; twenty others scoring between 80 and 
100 were rejected because of low score and the 
lack of any other specially good qualifications. 
The remaining thirty-eight were rejected on other 
than a mental alertness basis. During the same 
period fifty-one applicants were accepted. Two of 
this number scored between 80 and 100, and 
were hired because of very good recommendations. 
One of these has already been asked to resign be- 
cause of his inefficiency. Forty-nine of the ac- 
cepted applicants scored above 100. Of this num- 
ber only five have proved unsatisfactory, though 
two others have resigned for outside reasons. 
Forty-two, or 82 per cent., are making good and 
will furnish dependable material for the making 
of future executives. The company considers this 
a very successful ten months of selection. Here- 
after the critical score will be set at 100. 


Intelligence Only One Qualification 


The success of this company in using a single 
test to pick suitable executive material is reliable 
evidence of the fact that there is a direct relation- 
ship between intelligence—mental alertness—and 
executive capacity. But it does not prove, of 
course, that the standard used by this company 
can be used by any other company or companies. 
Neither does it prove that intelligence is the most 
important characteristic to be considered in pick-. 
ing executive material. Intelligence, of a given 
amount, is one essential qualification for a good 
executive, and the science of applied psychology 
has developed far enough so that tests of intelli- 
gence, at least, give reliable results. Tests for 
other qualities we now have in some measure, and 
they are being rapidly developed. Business con- 
cerns which are fostering research along these ex- 
tremely important lines are assured of large re- 
turns. 

The intelligence tests used by the bureau are a 
modified form of the tests used for psychological 
examinations in the army. The methods used in 
making and revising the tests represent the most 
highly developed technique psychology has yet 
given us for practical purposes. These tests are 
so generalized that no particular occupation or 
business has an advantage over another in the in- 
formation items or subject matter of the tests. 
The subject matter is secondary in importance. 

The aim of the tests is to measure human ca- 
pacities in observation, in concentration, in simple 
reasoning, in understanding, and in handling ideas 
according to instructions. All of these human in- 
tellectual powers become of increasing importance 
as business responsibility increases. They are 
largely native capacities and the tests depend upon 
—_ one principal acquired ability—the ability to 
read. 

The following list of directions illustrates the 


(Continued on next page) 
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PRACTICAL TIPS FOR. ADVERTISERS 


This is the seventh of a series of instructive 
articles on the elements of advertising, by Herbert 
N. Casson, editor of “The Efficiency Magazine,” 
one of the most popular business publications in 
Great Britain. 





vertising in newspapers, magazines, book- 
lets, sales letters, and posters. 

To begin with, a newspaper contains two 
varieties of news—(1) the news of the day, writ- 
ten in an interesting way by professional writers ; 
and (2) the news of the business world, written 
in an uninteresting way by all sorts and condi- 
tions of writers. The latter “news” we call 
advertisements, 


Most readers of newspapers pay no attention 
to the ordinary advertisements; they buy the 
paper for the news, not for the advertising. The 
advertisements are trespassers, from the point of 
view of the average reader. Why not face the 
facts and admit this? 

How many thousands of times has a news- 
paper been thrown down by a reader, who said 
in disgust—“nothing but advertisements!” 

Consequently, it is a vital matter for every 
advertiser to make his advertisements as interest- 
ing as the story of the railway collision and the 
adventures of the man who married three wives. 

An advertisement intrudes in a place where it 
is not wanted. It comes under the eyes of a 
man who is keenly interested in something else. 

A man is reading about a murder trial, for in- 
stance. He is absorbed in the evidence and the 
duel of the lawyers. Then, when he is fasci- 
nated with the tragedy of the daily news, an 
advertiser plucks at his eye and says—‘Buy 
Ropinson’s JAM.” ‘ 

What’s the use of that? 


es tip will deal more especially with ad- 


Timely Advertisements Most Effective 


The cleverest of all advertisements is the one 
that has been woven into the warp and woof of 
the news of the day. 

The news is daily; it is fresh—that is why we 
call it the “news.” And that is why the adver- 
tisements should be new and fresh. 

A timely advertisement, written on the spur of 
the moment, is usually far more effective than a 
larger one, elaborately illustrated, that has no 
news value. 

Most artists, I am sorry to say, are tempera- 
mentally opposed to timeliness. They prefer 
linking the advertisements to Egypt and Olympus, 
rather than to the gossip of the daily press. 

It is a mark of the highest skill in advertising 
when a manufacturer can get the benefit of the 
news. 

It was a superb advertisement, for instance, 
when Waterman’s told the public that the pen 
that Lloyd George used to sign the Treaty of 
Peace was a Waterman. It was a perfect ad- 
vertisement when the Jaeger firm printed a photo 
of the Australian cricket team—‘all in Jaeger.” 

It is seldom that an advertisement can really 
become part of the news, as in these two in- 
stances ; but it is often possible to have a headline 
that has a news flavor in some way. It must not, 
of course, be done in a clumsy way. You would 
not say, in a headline—‘“Speaking of the Sheffield 
Murder, Have You Seen My All-Steel Bicycles?” 

But you would in some way link the news of 
the day to the news of your business. 

To do this is difficult, but it is profitable. It 
will soon save you fully 75 per cent. of your 
advertising expenses. It will give you the effect 
of a full page, with only a quarter-page of space. 

I once knew a hatter who made his fortune by 
the use of 4line advertisements—each with a 
single sentence on the news of the day, and al- 





Go with the People and Talk 
About What They Are 
Interested. In 
By Herbert N. Casson 


(Copyrighted in Great Britain and U.S. A. All Rights 
Reserved.) 


ways weaving in a reference to his own product. 

At the end of a year, people looked for his 
snappy little “ads.” They talked about them. 
He became the most famous hatter in a. city of 
400,000, by the use of small, clever, newsy 
advertisements. 

We must bear in mind what news is. It is 
something important or unusual or concerning 
famous people and places. 

It is gossip—scandal—crime—accident—poli- 
tics—war—romance. 

It is not business, certainly not. It is in gen- 
eral something abnormal. | 

If you say—“A Hen Laid An Egg,” that is not 
news ; but if you say—“A Rabbit Laid An Egg,” 





HE CLEVEREST of all ad- 
vertisements is the one that 
has been woven into the warp 
and woof of the news of the day. 


[‘ WAS a superb advertise- 
ment, for instance, when 
Waterman told the public that 
the pen that Lloyd George used 
to sign the Treaty of Peace was 
a Waterman. 


HERE’S a fortune for the 

advertiser who can make 
the best use of this tip—Follow 
the News. 











that is news. And away it goes to every corner 
of the world. 

A newspaper is a penny museum of oddities 
and horrors and excitements. That is why 
people buy it. They want to be amused. A 
newspaper is a sort of printed cinema, showing 
in its pages the moving pictures of the daily 
news. 

So, when an advertisement is put into a paper, 
it must be made to fit its environment—that is 
the plain truth of the matter. 

An advertisement, too, must entertain. It 
must compete with the Punch-and-Judy news 
columns. It must keep up the excitement as far 
as it can. If it does not do this, it will be as 
much neglected as a cud-chewing cow at the zoo. 

A heavy, dignified page of self-flattery, with- 
out a metaphor to brighten its gloom or a timely 
phrase to adorn its shop-talk—how can it com- 
pete successfully with the vivid, sensational news 
of the day? 

I have often wondered what sort of a news- 
paper we would have, if the advertising men were 
to write the news, and the reporters were to write 
the advertisements. No doubt, its circulation 
would so down, and its rate per page would go 
up. No newspaper has ever dared to make the 
experiment. 

Is it not true that most advertisements are 
written as though they were to be carved in 
stone? Are they not packed with abstract words, 
as though they were essays in academic reviews? 

Here, for example, are a few of the advertis- 


ing phrases that I find in a single newspaper— 
“Efficient transport ;” “superiority and economy ;” 
“comprehensive range ;” “absorbing interest and 
lucidity ;” “artistry of world-famed couturieres;” 
“vitamines, those growth-promoting essentials” 
“a scientific film combatant ;” “the alkalinity of 
the saliva.” Who has the slightest interest jp 
such pedantic phrases? . 

They might, no doubt, suit an advertisement 
in a monthly Review, but in a newspaper—could 
anything be more absurd? 

A paper lives for an hour and an advertisement 
lives for a minute—therefore, make the most of 
your minute. 

Yesterday’s paper is worthless—not worth a 
penny a dozen. And to-day’s advertisement, if 
it makes no use of to-day, may be quite worthless 
too. 

The great basic fact is that a nation is a vast 
herd of people—thoughtless, indifferent, self- 
absorbed, happy, and miserable people, who are 
thinking the same things at the same time. 

The nation lives day by day. It says—“Give 
us each day our daily gossip,” and if you wish 
to attract the favorable attention of this herd of 
people, you must GO WITH IT AND TALK ABOUT 
WHAT IT IS INTERESTED IN. 

There’s a fortune for the advertiser who can 
make the best use of this tip—roLLow THE NEws. 





Can Executives Be Picked by 


Mental Tests? 
(Continued from page 259) 


reasoning processes involved and also the type of 
subject matter used to test mental capacities: 


es DIRECTIONS 

Inside this booklet you will find a lot of things to 
do. Samples of all the different kinds of things to 
be done, are given below. Read the samples and 
directions carefully. : 


oy many men are 5 men and 10 men? Answer 


Write the correct answers to such problems, as 
indicated. 


staple — specialty same — opposite 

The words “staple” and “specialty” are opposite 
in meaning, and the thing to do, therefore, is to 
underline opposite, thus: 

staple — specialty same — opposite 


little — small same — opposite 

The words “little” and “small” mean nearly the 
same thing, and, therefore the thing to do is to 
underline same thus: 

little — small same — opposite 


sky — blue: : grass — table _ green warm 
Here the thing to do is to underline the word 
that is related to “grass” in the same way that 
“blue” is related to “sky.” Blue is the color of 
sky. Therefore, green should be underlined, be- 
cause the color of grass is green, thus: 
sky — blue: : grass — table _ green warm 
F. W. Woolworth’s chief success was won in 
bankin merchandising mining shipping 
Here the thing to do is to decide which of the 
last four words makes the sentence a statement 
of fact, and underline it, thus: 

F. W. Woolworth’s chief success was won in 
banking merchandising mining shipping 


When the signal is given, begin at top of the next 
page and work thru the remainder of the booklet. 
Work rapidly. If you are not sure about something 
mark as best you can and go on to the next thing. 
There are no “catch” questions. 


The questions given as samples above are very 
simple. Those in the tests become more and more 
difficult ; so that not more than one person in 10,- 
000 could answer all of them correctly. By this 
arrangement, going from the easiest written form 
of instructions and problems to the most difficult, 
every person has a chance to reach his limit of 
ability in these forms of mental alertness. 
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Business is only a form of teaching. You 
teach people to desire your product; that is sell- 
ing. You teach workmen how to make the right 
product ; that is manufacturing. You teach others 
to co-operate with you; that is organization. To 
succeed in business it is necessary to make the 
other man see things as you see them, which 
means that you yourself must first see and believe 
before you can tell another.—John H. Patterson. 

x * * 

There is always room for a man of force, 
and he makes room for many. Sociéty is a troop 
of thinkers, and the best heads among them take 
the best places. A feeble man can see the farms 
that are fenced and tilled, the houses that are 
built. The strong man sees the possible houses 
and farms. His eye makes estates as fast as the 
sun breeds clouds.—Emerson. 

* * * 

It is my judgment that the railroad problem as it 
exists to-day will be far from solved unless the 
management of the railroads is given a greater 
opportunity; and its officers relieved from un- 
warranted and unnecessary interference in the 
conduct of the transportation business. Railroad 
managers must have control over the “workman- 
ship” that enters into the furnishing of. railroad 
service to the public. They must be permitted to 
operate the properties as any ordinary business 
would be operated—W. W. Atterbury, vice- 
president Pennsylvania R. R. 

*x* * * 

“Fate itself has to concede a great many things 
to the cheerful man.” The man who persistently 
faces the sun so that all shadows fall behind him, 
the man who keeps his machinery well lubricated 
with love and good cheer, can withstand the hard 
jolts and disappointments of life infinitely better 
than the man who always looks at the dark side. 
A man who loves shadow, who dwells forever in 
the gloom—a pessimistic man—has very little 
power in the world as compared with a bright, 
sunny soul.—Selected. 

* * * 

The World turns around on credit. 

What is credit? It’s a very special kind of be- 
lief. Also it’s the measure of your promise to 
pay. So that people are trusted, not because they 
have material security, necessarily, but because 
they have the right kind of eyes, or voice—or 
courage—by which you know that they will pay! 

The late J. P. Morgan many times admitted 
that he loaned money up into the millions—on 
character, alone. ° 

One way to find out how big a man is, is to 
see how much he can borrow. For a big man 
must be able to borrow big. 

Recently Uncle Sam borrowed from his own 
family over a dozen billions of dollars. And 
these billions came from children, women, men, 
and workers of both low and high estate. 

i whole world knows that Uncle Sam will 
Pay! 

When you are able to borrow big, you will be 
able to do big. For you will be big!—George 
Matthew Adams. 

2s oe. 


The highest use of capital is not to make more 


money, but to make money do more service for 


the betterment of life. Unless we in our indus- 
tries are helping to solve the social problem, we 
are not doing our principal work.—Henry Ford. 


For “Frawnce” 
When any Frenchman weeps for France 
I pull my handkerchief ; 
A holy mist obscures my glance, 
And I am filled with grief; 
I find no cause to wonder why 
The Frenchman hails the chance, 
And finds it glorious to die 
For his beloved France. 


It is not strange that Frenchmen learn 
Before they learn to stand 

That first and always they should yearn 
To serve their native land, 

But when a son of Nippon dares 
To love his native isle 

It seems so funny that he cares; 
I turn my head and smile. 


To hear a Frenchman speak his fears 
Concerning France’s foes 

Affects my heart and causes tears 
To trickle down my nose, 

But if I heard a German say 
He loved his native soil 

I’d wonder how he got that way 
And want him boiled in oil. 


I understand why love for France 
Should fill the Frenchman’s heart; 

I feel the valor and romance 

' That cause his tears to start, 

But others should receive the razz 
And be observed askance 

If they would serve their countries as 
The Frenchman serves his France! 
—S. E. Kiser, in New York American. 

* * * 


The great principles of right and wrong are 
legible to every reader; to pursue them requires 
not the aid of many counsellors. The whole art 
of government consists in the art of being honest. 
Only aim to do your duty, and mankind will give 
you credit where you fail — Thomas Jefferson. 


Books are food to eat, books are air to breathe, 
light for eyes, a path for the feet and a hand to 
clasp in the dark. 

Roosevelt once told a friend that he could re- 
member the look of the page in one of Stanley’s 
volumes that kindled his faith and fixed his will 
to be the man he finally became. It was in read- 
ing Spenser that Keats first knew himself a poet. 
But even a poor stick of a book may feed the 
divine fire. Lincoln felt the heart of American 
history beat in him as he read Weems’ Washing- 
ton. The world laughs at Parson Weems now. 
But the world does not laugh at Lincoln.—N. Y. 
Herald. 

* * * 

The world generally gives its admiration not 
to the man who does what nobody else attempts 
to do, but to the man who does best what multi- 
tudes do well.—Macaulay. 

* * * 


Business goes where it is invited and stays 
where it is well treated—Old commercial pro- 


verb. 
x * * 


He that can have patience can have what he 
will.—Benjamin Franklin. 


There will be no standardized wages until 
there can be standardized brains—J. H. Bar- 
ringer, general manager National Cash Register 
Co. 

* * * 

Be swift to hear; and, if thou hast understand- 
ing, answer thy neighbor; if not, lay thy hand 
upon thy mouth. Honor and shame is in talk.— 
Joseph Butler. 


SPARKS 


From Tom Dreier’s Anvil 


A couple of Tom Quigley’s workmen drove 
into the yard a few moments ago with a load of 
stone for a new wall we were building. I went 
out to talk with them. 

As the cart was tilted up and the rocks came 
tumbling out I asked, “Did you ever get hurt 
handling rocks that way ?” 

“Yes, indeed, sir,” answered one of the Irish- 
men, “I’ve been handling stone for 30 years and 
have been hurt many times. Look what hap- 
pened to me 26 years ago.” At that he stooped 
down, rolled up his trousers and showed me 
where his leg had been broken just below the 
knee. I saw an open wound. 

“Has that thing been open 26 years?” I asked 
incredulously. 

“Oh, no,” he answered, laughing as if it were 
a good joke, “that’s from another crack I re- 
ceived a few days ago.” 

Then he looked at me with a twinkle in his 
eye and said, “You know, sir, we’ve got to ex- 
pect just so many hurts as we go through life.” 

x * * 


When you are tempted to think that the pos- 
session of millions of dollars make people happy, 
pick up a copy of any daily newspaper and read 
the recorded unhappiness of many millionaires. 
Then think how great must be their unrecorded 
unhappiness. Unless you have happiness in 
your mind you will find none in your accumu- 
lated material possessions. 

* * * 

One time the managing editor of a well-known 
publication asked a man, “Ever have your hat 
blown off ?” 

“Yes,” said the merchant. 

“What blew it off ?” 

“The wind.” 

“Did you ever see the wind ?” 

“No.” 

“Well, advertising is like the wind—an invisible 
force. You can’t see it but you can and will 
see the results just as you saw your hat go rolling 
down the street.” 





* * * 


When I am tempted to save something because 
there is a remote possibility that it may come in 
handy some day I remember that when George 
W. Coleman was in his thirties he fell sick with 
scarlet fever and when he was convalescing he 
thought it would be well to spend some of his 
time sorting out some of the stuff he had saved 
when he was in his early twenties. In the collec- 
tion was an envelope on the outside of which 
George had written shortly after his twentieth 
birthday, “This envelope contains some hair taken 
from the tail of the burro upon which I rode up 
Pike’s Peak.” 


What’s 
Coming 
1922? 


When will business turn defi- 
nitely upward? 








How about prices; up ordown? 
Will sales pick up? How much? 
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bsonis Reports 


( Special Barometer Letter — off the 
press January lst — gives you the 
plain unbiased facts on the present 
situation, and forecasts coming con- 
ditions with remarkable accuracy. 
It contains information of vital im- 
portance to every executive. 


REPORT ON REQUEST 
This Barometer Letter and booklet, “‘Increas- 
ing Net Profits” —are available for distribution 
to interested executives, gratis, 

Tear out the Memo—now—and hand it to your 
secretary when you dictate the morning's mail. 


Merely ask for Bulletin N35 
RogerW. Babson’s Statistical Organizati 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Mas. 
(Suburb of Boston) 
The Largest Coaieniion gf Its Character 


NODAL UEONECEONAEGNORONOOOD CUT OFF HERE CU 
For Your 


MEMO Secretary 


Write Roger W. Babson, founder of the Babson 
Statistical Organization, 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass., 
as follows: Please send 
me Bulletin N35- . and 
klet — ‘‘Inrceasing Net 
Profits’’—gratis. 


Make 50% A Year 
On Your Capital! 


This can be done, not by reckless 
gambling, but by reducing speculation 
to a science—cutting risk to the 
minimum. 

HOW_TO OBTAIN 
SUCH PROFITS is 
outlined in our FREE 
20-page booklet just off 
the press. 

Pages 5 to 8 contain 
diagrams which may 
prove the turning 
point in your whole 
life and which outline 
a carefully chosen plan 
for attaining FINAN- 
CIAL INDEPEND- 
ENCE. 


Simply ask for Booklet F-21 


American Institute of Finance 
15 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
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THIS IS THE TIME TO 
BUY GOOD BONDS 


Some of the very safest and most attractive in- 
vestment bonds obtainable are now selling at 
bargain prices. These bonds are sure to advance 
in price as money rates work lower. 


Our PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN makes 


it possible to take advantage of present low 
Prices to build up a gilt-edged investment un- 
der very liberal terms of payment. 
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(Continued from page 249) 


Captain Robert Dollar, Dollar Steamship 
Lines, San Francisco.—Conditions through- 
out the world indicate clearly that at last 
we have struck bottom. This statement 
by itself is not very cheering, although 
it is some satisfaction to know that condi- 
tions are not likely to get worse. In the 
export trade competition is keener than 
we have had it for some years past. In 
the Far East I found Belgian and German 
goods of various kinds selling much be- 
low the price that similar commodities 
are quoted in American markets. Gen- 
erally the c. i. f. prices were lower than 
the American f. o. b. prices quoted in 
America. So to enable American mer- 
clHants to hold their own, a radical drop 
in prices must take place, but with wages 
only a little lower than war-time rates 
it does not seem possible to meet the com- 
petition. 


Problems Being Solved 


John H. Puelicher, President Marshall 
& Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee.—The trend is 
toward easier money rates and there is 
nothing to indicate that it will not continue 
through 1922. The life in investment 
securities point in that direction. Lower 
costs and probable further reduction in 
freight charges should enable the farmers 
to get out of debt and, in fact, make some 
money next year. Probably the strongest 
factor in the present situation is the in- 
creased strength of banks. The problems 
of railway rates and excessive wages are 
being solved and will take time. Prices 
are irregular—some have fallen very low, 
others are still high, but this condition 
is working itself out. 


Year of Recuperation 


Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce.—The economic situation for the 
new year holds much good promise. Our 
year of liquidation is over and we can look 
forward to a year of recuperation. Ex- 
cept for the seasonal dip of the winter 
we should have a continuous lessening 
of unemployment and an increasing bet- 
terment in the agricultural situation. 

George M. Reynolds, Chairman of the 
Board, Continental and Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago.—Farm prices will 
not likely rise enough to offset others, 
and, therefore, there must be lowering 
of taxes, rents and costs of manufacturing 
and distribution. Unless we all are satis- 
fied with less earnings, the Nation’s busi- 
ness life will be stifled. Postponing ad- 
justments will be costly. 

M. B. Welborn, Governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Atlanta——The bank- 
ing business is, generally speaking, on a 
sound basis throughout this district; and 
many commercial banks which have been 
compelled to rediscount with the Federal 
Reserve Bank, in order to take care of 
their local situations, have entirely wiped 
out their indebtedness to us, and are now 
in a strong enough position to meet satis- 
factorily the requirements of their cus- 
tomers for the coming year. 

Thomas E. Wilson, President, Wilson 
& Company and the Institute of American 
Meat Packers.—With respect to the pack- 
ing industry individually, it shows a nor- 
mal demand for its products, a supernor- 
mal export trade, low storage stocks and 


values stabilized at low levels after losses 
had been incurred from repeated market 
declines. 

Lloyd W. Smith, Harris, Forbes & Co., 
New York.—Regarding the outlook for the 
bond market in 1922, I believe the outlook 
is encouraging and that the prices of 
bonds will continue to advance, but not 
with the violence, and at times lack of 
discrimination, which was one of the pro- 
nounced features of last year’s bond 
market. Funds continue to accumulate 
and there are the soundest of reasons for 
believing that interest rates will continue 
to decline and that the price of investment 


bonds will in general advance to a still . 


higher level. 


Oil Industry Sound 


Carl H. Pforzheimer, Carl H. Pforz- 
heimer & Company, New York.—After ex- 
periencing the most violent readjustment 
in its history during the first half of 1921 
the petroleum industry closed the year 
on a more stable basis than had existed 
for some time and with operations being 
expanded in anticipation of increased de- 
mand for petroleum products during the 
coming year. The position of the leading 
oil companies is generally sound and their 
prospects for large earnings during 1922 
appear very favorable. 


Exports Likely to Drop 


James S. Alexander, President National 
Bank of Commerce, New York.—Many 
elements of weakness have been eliminated 
during the drastic business reaction. The 
process has not been completed, but the 
worst phases have been successfully passed. 
A further shrinkage in our exports must 
be faced for a time, as other nations re- 
habilitate their own industry and reduce 
purchases here to goods they must have 
and cannot get elsewhere. Although this 
process should tend-toward a condition of 
stability in international trade, it will, 
meanwhile, be a source of unsettlement 
in the domestic business situation. 

David R. Forgan, President, National 
City Bank, Chicago.—While I believe that 
the worst is passed and that we are now 
heading for recovery, it is undeniable that 
certain problems have to be further solved 
before general prosperity can be re-estab- 
lished in this country or in the world at 
large. If we will all cut out extravagance 
and run our business economically and 
prudently we shall some day find ourselves 
again in clear water, and when recovery 
once gets fully under way it may come 
more rapidly than any of us are now in- 
clined to expect. 

Calvin Coolidge—There are many in- 
creasing indications that this nation is at 
the beginning of a greatly increased pros- 
perity. There has been a drastic deflation 
of all kinds of merchandise, which appears 
to be completed. There are many things 
selling below the cost of production. 
There is a large reserve of money in the 
banks. The rate of interest has declined. 
Every appearance indicates that business 
has reached a stable foundation. There 
has not yet been a complete economic in- 
ternational readjustment, but the founda- 
tion has been laid for it in the existence 
of the most complete and friendly under- 
standing which ever existed between the 
nations of the world. 


High Yield 
Foreign Bonds 
French Government 
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To yield 8% 
Kingdom of Norway 
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To yield 7.10% 
Kingdom of Belgium 
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- To yield 7.10% 
There are also a@ number of in- 
ternal issues of foreign govern. 
ments which, in addition to their 
substantial yield, offer attractive 


possibilities, with the further 
appreciation of exchange. 
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What of Oil 
in 1922 


Send for a review 
and forecast of this 
great industry, to- 
gether with sugges- 
tions for the purchase 
of securities which 
should benefit from 
the improving situ- 
ation. 


Ask for Circular M-16 
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What is the 
dividend record? 


E chance of continuance of 
a dividend on any stock may 
be more accurately determined if 
one is familiar wih the dividend 
record over a period of 
Past performance is a 
guide, in most cases. 


The Investor’s 
Pocket Manual 


is a handy 272-page book that 
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and low prices over a period of 
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gives other valuable statistics for 
the trading public. 
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INDEPENDENT 


OILS 


Every important inde- 
pendent oil company is 
thoroughly reviewed in 
our 136-page oil book. 


It contains latest avail- 
able earning figures, 
covers past price and 
dividend record, out- 
lines present financial 
condition, and discusses 
market prospects. 


Send for your free copy 
without delay, as our 
edition is limited. 


Sent gratis while edition lasts 


Ask for F. 186. 
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Vanadium 


Controls over 95% of the 
world’s supply of Vanadium 
steel. Its history, earnings, 
dividend record and other in- 
teresting features of value to 
present or future holders of 
this security is contained in a 
special report just compiled. 
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B USINESS recovery has so far been 
disappointing. There is no use 
blinking the facts. Usually, little 
booms in the fall are caused by heavy 
purchasing from agricultural communi- 
ties put in funds by the sale of crops. 
Last year the farmer was slow to liqui- 
date because of unsatisfactory prices, 
and when he did sell he was faced with 
the necessity of paying off something 
on old debts before he could do any 
new buying. Moreover, agricultural 
buying power based on dollar-wheat 
could not be expected to make much 
impression on a merchandise market 
wherein prices are down very little. 

And that is but one reason why the 
fall recovery in business did not occur 
to the extent that had been hoped for. 
Another reason is that the farmer is not 
the only purchaser who feels that prices 
of many things are still too high; in 
fact, products of the farm and some 
raw materials, such as copper and 
leather and cotton, are about the only 
things that have been liquidated in 
such a way as to leave no doubt in the 
public mind. Most manufactured ar- 
ticles are still high, rents are outra- 
geously steep, and the cost of living 
for the average working man is still 
too heavy to be borne by a pre-war 
pay envelope. 

As has been pointed out several times 
recently, the disjointed price situation 
is at the bottom of our present diffi- 
culties. Here is a problem that will 
not be easy of solution, because manu- 
factured articles cannot come down 
until wages corhe down, and wages can- 
not come down until the cost of living 
comes down. There is need for abri- 
trary action; and it would seem that it 
had best come from manufacturers, 
even though it would temporarily entail 
heavy losses for them. 

Prices are out of joint mainly be- 
cause deflation in commodities proceed- 
ed at too rapid a pace and resulted in 
such heavy losses in numerous in- 
stances that protection had to be given 
to involved parties for the sake of the 
protectors as well as the protected. 
Withholding of supplies through unwill- 
ingness to take losses; or fear of the 
consequences if losses were taken at 
one swoop, resulted in artificial price 
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levels here and there; and artificial 
prices, bankers and business men should 
have learned well, are not conducive 
to the natural expansion of business. 

All of which leads to the conclusion 
that liquidation has not been entirely 


completed. While further readjust- 
ment is urgently needed in order that 
the country may start forward again 
from a sound basis, it should be in the 
nature of a final clean-up and should 
cause no alarm or undue unsettlement. 
The most favorable features of the sit- 
uation are the strong basking position 
and improved sentiment, which are a 
guaranty that tail-end liquidation will 
be accomplished safely and without 
fear. Perhaps, in the end, it will prove 
to be better to have taken our liquida- 
tion in two large doses and several 
small ones, rather than to have gone 
straight through without a let-up. In 
corporation finance, for instance, it has 
been helpful to have some concerns 
making money while others were losing; 
this situation has resulted in more mer- 
gers than receiverships, taking the 
burden off the banks and distributing 
it throughout the industries affected. 

The international conferences have 
furnished another favorable influence. 
The armament limitation conference 
has gone further than any one expected 
before Secretary Hughes made his sen- 
sational navy proposals. And, with the 
background of such inspiring results, 
the economic conference to be held at 
Genoa in March should accomplish pre- 
viously unheard of things. 

Practically all of the year-end reviews 
and forecasts have taken the sane view 
that the world is getting back into the 
right track and that, while no sudden 
boom is to be expected, there should 
be further important progress before 
the end of 1922, There can be little 
doubt that’ business will gradually im- 
prove; therefore, advantage should be 
taken of stock market declines to pur- 
chase favorably situated speculative 
securities. 

The stock market has only recently 
become reactionary after an advance 
which was maintained, with slight re- 
actions, for practically four months. It is 
the writer’s belief that a dull or reaction- 

(Continued on page 272) 











PARTIAL 
PAYMENTS 


Every proposition whose 
purpose it is to facilitate 
the consistent accumulation 
ana safc investment of funds, 
i. deserving of investigation. 


We submit for consider- 
ation our convenient 
credit arrangement, designed 
to help small as well as large 
investors, to acquire high 
grade, income-yielding securt 
ties. 

We shall be pened to 
send our explanatory 
booklet describing the advan- 
tages of this arrangement to 
serious minded investors who 
desire to provide for future 
opportunity or contingency. 


Ask for booklet L 252 
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Guaranteed First Lien 


Investment Bond 


Seasoned Bonds of the Consoli- 
dated Cities Light & Power Co. 
owning and operating 12 subsid- 
iary companies. 

Principal and Interest are fully 
guaranteed by assets and earnings 
of these 12 subsidiaries. 

Interest and Principal are further 
guaranteed by endorsement on 
each Bond of a nationally known 
corporation whose net average 
earnings for the past 10 years 


eon, Lee Cee $10,600,000 
Surplus and 

Reserves—over .... $50,000,000 
Maximum interest charges on 
these Bonds, only ... $500,000 


Bonds have a ready market and at 
present price will yield 7% 
for forty-one years 
Please request circular F-25, 


Edward W. Clucas 


Member New York Stock Exchange 
74 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Tel.: Bowling Green 1380 





























Raynor, 
Nicholas & Truesdell 


MEMBERS 
Consolidated Stock Exchange of N. Y. 
Associate Members N. Y. Curb Market 


42 Broadway New York 
Phone Broad 4183 


arenas 
Middle States Oil 
Proposed plan to consolidate with sub- 
sidiary companies into one parent concern. 
Sears Roebuck 
Julius Rosenwald buys its land and makes 
sift of stock to keep capital unimpaired. 
Outlook for Crude Oil 


Effect of order by National Transit, Standard 
Oil subsidiary, of Umiting buyin 
month’s production. — on 


Simms Petroleum 


Analysis of cause of recent rise and 
Position of stock in market. —— 


The Wall Street Digest 


The above, and other important current hap- 
Penings, treated in this unique publication, 
along with a digest of opinions by leading 
mane ol — and the press. Worthwhile— 

mething erent from th 
letter—No obligation. — 


Ask for F-51 
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important features will be 
sent free upon request. 


Write us for quotations. 
We can always offer the 
most attractive contracts 
for either large amount of 
stock or odd lots. 


SH. WILCOXS © 
PUTS ana CALLS 


Quemateed by Mombers of i. 
Mew York Beeteigs 
233 BROADWAY MEW YoRK 
Phowe Bavcre: Se 














Scientific Methods of 
Investing and Trading 
in Stocks 


A free 100-page booklet, written by an 
eminent financial authority, contain- 
ing among other subjects 


Investment and Market Conditions 
Investing for Income 
Investing for Profit 

Averaging an Investment 
Limited Averaging 
Using Stop Loss Orders 


This booklet is the result of many years of 
scientific study, and it has helped thousands of 
investors and traders to use correc t methods 
in their operations, The booklet will be sent 
to anyone free of charge, including our bi- 
weekly financial publication 


“Income Building” 
Ask for P.-5 


|,ROGERS & SULLIVAN 


Members Gnsolidated Stock Exchange of New York 
46 Cedar Street, New York 





























1922 
Investment Opportunities 


issue a booklet concisely 
describing the high grade 
securities—municipal, utility and 
industrial—which we own and 
offer to investors. : 
Many of these offerings are Byl- 


O* the first of each year we 


lesby Securities, back of which is 
our own experienced engineering and 
management organization. 

Our investment recommendations 
for 1922 include a long list of sound 
and safe investment securities, which 
may be purchased for cash or on our 
easy Ten-Payment Plan. 


Ask for Booklet I 


H. M. Byllesby & Co. 


CHICAGO 
208 S. La Salle St. 


NEW YORE 
111 Broadway 


Boston Providence New Haven 
Detroit Minneapolis 
Oklahoma City 








FORBES 
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Strong Stocks 


S UGAR and fertilizer stocks have re- 

cently been strong in weak sessions 
on the Stock Exchange. Iln fact, the 
strength in the sugars, led by American 
Sugar common, once or twice brought 
the market back from what threatened 
to become a severe reaction. With 
dividends on all these stocks, with the 
exception of American Sugar preferred 
long since passed, and their products 
at rock bottom, there can be no doubt 
that the worst is over for them. The 
sugars were helped sentimentally by 
the announcement of the formation of 
a Sugar Export Corporation under the 
Webb act, which will function similarly 
to the Copper Export Association, and, 
it is believed, will accomplish as much 
for the stabilization of the sugar mar- 
ket as the metal export concern has 
accomplished for the copper market. 
In addition there will be a working 
agreement with Cuban producers which 
will result in the movement of raws to 
the refineries, an accomplishment which 
should have an especially favorable 
bearing on the fortunes of the Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Co. The table be- 
low shows what has happened in the 
market for the leading sugar and fer- 
tilizer preferred stocks for the past 
year: 


High Low Now 
1921 1921 About 


American Sugar pfd 68 88 
Cuban-American Sug. pfd.... 68 80 
Amer.-Agri. Chem. pfd. .... 84 61 59 
Inter. Agri. pfd 31 36 
Virginia-Carolina Chem, pfd.103 58 68 


Not Bullish 


Some people who like to make lists 
of favorable and unfavorable factors 
likely to affect the future course of 
the stock market have unwisely in- 
cluded on the favorable’ side the 
crop of annual earnings statements for 
1921 due to come forth within the 
next two or three months. The indus- 
trial concerns that will make favorable 
earnings statements will be few in num- 
ber, and it is quite likely that many an- 
nual statements will be very disappoint- 
ing to those who have placed too much 
faith in pool publicity. The final reck- 
oning may show that some concerns 
apparently covering requirements have 
actually been paying dividends out of 
surplus. 


Feels Competition 


It had been hoped that the General 
Motors’ dividend could be saved, but 
Wall Street was not taken much by 
surprise when it was passed. The truth 
is that General Motors suffered more 
from competition in 1921 than, per- 
haps, in any other period of readjust- 
ment. Studebaker cut into Buick 
sales, and the Chrevolet was not able 
to hold its own against Ford. Cadillac 
suffered along with other high-priced 
cars, and the Oakland and Oldsmobile 
had to meet increasing competition in 
the moderate-priced car field. Chrevo- 
let output for the first nine months of 
1921 was only 45,000, against 119,800 
in the corresponding period of 1920; 
Buick, 60,000, against 87,500; Cadillac, 
6,800, against 14,900; Oakland, 9,100, 
against 34,700; and Oldsmobile, 15,900, 
against 24,750. If it is true, as rumored, 
that General Motors has perfected an 
air-cooled motor which is to be installed 
in the Chevrolet and which will permit 
of e real price competition with the 


Ford, there may be a different story 
to tell before the end of 1922, 


Fulfills Expectations 


With earnings of fully $19.43 per 
common share in the fiscal year ended 
October 31, 1921, results obtained by 
American Ice have tully come up to ex- 
pectations. Lhe common stock, now 
selling around 80, which, on the present 
7 per cent. basis, means a yield of &8 
per cent., seems destined to go further. 
With new plants in operation and a 
wide field of operations, there is every 

ereason for confidence that earnings will 

continue large enough to insure the 
common dividend. Ice stocks usually 
move upward in the summer, American 
Ice Common, should it have a sizable 
reaction during the present decline in 
the general market, should be a very 
profitable purchase to hold for the tra- 
ditional high-thermometer rise. 


Mergers Off and On 


The independent steel merger, ac- 
cording to latest reports, has taken a 
turn which Wall Street does not like. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube, Inland 
Steel, and one other concern are likely 
to be the limit of the combine—the dis- 
appointing feature being that none of 
the stocks affected are listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 
while—though nothing final has been 
announced—Midvale, Republic, and 
Lackawanna are apparently left out in 
the cold. The copper merger, which 
was the subject of highly-colored ru- 
mors at the peak of the market in 
1916, has also been given a cold show- 
er in the form of a denial from Charles 
Hayden that any merger of Utah, Ray 
and Nevada, with Kennecott and Chile 
is or ever has been seriously contem- 
plated. 


A Prosperous Company 


U. S._ Realty & Improvement Co. 
will be one of the few companies to 
report good earnings—in fact, record 
revenues—during the present period of 
depression. The George A. Fuller Co., 
a subsidiary, has shared in the building 
boom, apparently with quite satisfactory 
profits. Its shipbuilding venture was 
successfully terminated in 1921. The 
realty company has received 40 per 
cent. more from rentals of office build- 
ings and its hotel investments have also 
paid well. That is why earnings for 
U. S. Realty stock for the fiscal year 
ending April 30, 1922, are being estimat- 
ed at over $20 a share—and dividends 
are in prospect. 


Butterick Will Pay 


There was some disappointment when 
Butterick directors failed to act on 
dividends at their December meeting. 
The president had previously announced 
that dividend action would probably 
be taken before the end of 1921. There 
has been no decline in earnings to justi- 
fy hesitation in beginning payments; 
therefore, the assumption is logical that 
there is a difference of opinion as to 
how much should be distributed and 
that the postponement of action until 
final earnings figures are in is likely to be 
more bullish than otherwise. It seems 
probable now that payments will be 
started at the rate of at least 4 per cent. 
annually. Earnings will probably run 
better than $8 a share for 1921. 








Profits in 


Convertible Bonds 


Their unusual Investment and 
Speculative Possibilities 
clearly described in the 

current issue of 


The 


Blue Book 


Supplement 
for Investors and 
Traders 
It contains a chart 
comprising 10 attrac. 
tive, diversified issues 
yielding from 6% to 
8%, possessing excep. 
tional opportunities for 
appreciation in market 
values; also much 
other valuable and 
timely information re. 
lative to securities, 
Our Consistent 
Savings Plan 
enables you to pur. | 
chase convertible Bonds 
or any high grade 
listed or unlisted se- 
curities on terms to 
meet your convenience, 
Copy of the “Blue Book Supplement,’ 
together with particulars of “Our Con- 
sistent Savings Plan,” may be had on 
request for Booklet F-19. 
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$5,500 [Returns $550 Yearly 
$1,100 Returns $110 Yearly 
$550 Returns $55 Yearly 
$220 Returns $22 Yearly 


Invested in am Established Finance 
Corporation 


—An oppertunity to share in at least 
one-third of the large yearly profits. 

—Paying a total ef 11% te the bond 
holders sow aad fer five years past, 
and growing steadily with the selld 
— ef its loam service in many 
ta! 


—A combination of every one of the 
elements of security demanded by the 
most conservative invester, 
with it a large share of the profits. 

ge @ Quarter Century of experience 

fh anda hy 4 9 aes 
behind our recommendation of this 
investment. 


Send for Cireular B-5 giving full details. 


Clarence Hodson o{a. 
wee ESTABLISHED 1893 === jh. 
\PECLALIZE IN SOUND SECURITIES 

© WIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 


26 Cortlandt St. 





New York 




















Where Are Your 
Stocks Going 
THIS JANUARY ? 


Do You Know that in January, 1921, 161 
Stocks made the year’s high records and 17 
made their low records; and that in December 
187 stocks made their year’s high prices and 
79 their lowest levels? 


How Can a Novice Expect to 
Profit in Such Irregular Markets ? 


1922 is going to be quite as irregular. Our 
subscribers made 25 te 50 points en the short 
side of many stocks last year. 
They will make just as many points on the 
buying side this year and will also have chances 
to make big profits on the bear side at the 
right time. ‘ 
A trial month for our Daily Market Service # 
only $10—it may make or save thousands for 
you. Send for Free Sample copy of Daily # 
Weekly Service which is $5 a month. Ask for 
topy F-21. 

Some big moves are pending— 

subscribe now. 


Town Topics Financial Bureau 
i. Ne 32 Years. 


In Ceatinueus 
44 Broad St. New York 


(Well Sweet Journal Bids.) 
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Opportunities for Investors 


Selected List of Preferred Stocks of Companies 
with Good Earnings Records for 1921 
By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


EW industrial concerns will be able fo 
F report good earnings for 1921. Some 
that have long records of preferred divi- 
dend payments will not earn sufficient to 
make the year’s distribution to senior 
stockholders without dipping into surplus. 
Others will earn nothing at all for their 
stocks, while not a few will report operat- 
ing deficits. 

It may not be hastily assumed that all 
companies that make a good showing for 
1921 will do well this year, but those 


the past year a financial position quite as 
strong. Earnings for the past ten years 
have been sufficient to cover dividends on 
the preferred more than three times over 
on the average. 

Associated Dry Goods Corporation, con- 
trolling such well-established dry goods 
and departments stores as James Mc- 
Creery & Co., New York City, J. N. Adam 
& Co., Buffalo, N. Y., Hahne & Co., New- 
ark, N. J., The William Hengerer Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., Lord & Taylor, New 
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Selected Industrial Preferred Stocks 
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companies which have shown a steady 
growth in earning power over recent years 
and which have been able to maintain their 
gains in such a trying year as has just 
closed may be counted upon to do as well 
as any in 1922. In the table herewith there 
are listed seven preferred stocks of com- 
panies which, according to reliable ad- 
vance reports, were able to make satisfac- 
tory profits in 1921. 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 7 per 
cent. cumulative preferred is outstanding 
in the amount of only $16,500,000. There 
is no funded debt, and dividends of 1 per 
cent. quarterly have been paid on the $25,- 
770,000 common stock for the past eighteen 
months. Products include electrical equip- 
ment, hoisting machinery, pumping ma- 
chinery, gas and oil engines, turbines, 
farm tractors, and a great variety of other 
mechanical products for which a wide and 
well-sustained market has been built up. 
Current operations, while below 1920, indi- 
cate that preferred and common dividends 
are being earned. 

American Ice preferred is selling close 
to its high level of 1919, for the reason 
that additions and improvements to arti- 
ficial ice plants in the past two years have 
brought earnings up to larger totals. Oper- 
ations cover territory in Maine, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, District of Columbia, 
and Maryland, and 70 per cent. of the 
business is in manufactured ice. Earnings 
have grown from 4.72 per cent. on the 
preferred stock in 1916, to 11.84 per cent. 
in 1920 and estimates for 1921 indicate 
about 20 per cent. for the common stock, 
recently placed on a 7 per cent. annual 
dividend basis. Funded debt totals $6,258,- 
000, and there is $14,706,900 of the 6 per 
cent. non-cumulative preferred stock out- 
standing, upon which the full 6 per cent. 
rate has been paid for the past four years. 
Aceretions to earning power seem to as- 
sire maintenance of that rate. 

American Locomotive preferred is an 
excellent investment. There is $25,000,000 
of the 7 per cent. cumulative issue out- 
standing, and funded debt, consisting en- 
trely of bonds of constituent companies, is 
only $1,932,000. At the close of 1920, net 
working capital was fully $37,318,000, and 
© company has maintained throughout 


York City, and a number of other con- 
cerns, is a holding company and has no 
funded debt. The corporation was in a 
strong position financially at the close of 
1920, and earnings of its stores have been 
maintained at a good rate since. The 6 
per cent. dividend on the first preferred 
stock has been paid for the past four 
years and its continuance seems to be 
fairly well assured. This issue has had 
a substantial advance from the low of 
1920, but it looks attractive even at cur- 
rent levels. 

The Endicott Johnson Corporation is 
also free from funded debt. It was or- 
ganized in March, 1919, to take over the 
old co-partnership. There is only $14,- 
550,000 7 per cent. cumulative preferred 
stock outstanding, on which dividend re- 
quirements have been covered nearly four 
times over since organization. The cor- 
poration produces shoes to sell at popular 
prices and has always been run on a con- 
servative margin of profit; so that during 
the protracted buyers’ strike business came 
its way when other plants were idle. Oper- 
ations for 1921 were very satisfactory, and 
new high records for production are being 
set almost monthly. As shown in the table, 
earnings for the past two years have 
averaged 27.74 per cent., or nearly four 
times dividend requirements for the pre- 
fered stock. 

Studebaker Corporation will make the 
best earnings report for 1921 of any of 
the motor companies whose stocks are 
listed on the Exchange. There is no 
funded debt, and only $9,800,000 of an 
authorized issues of $15,000,000 preferred 
stock is outstanding. The earning power 
of the preferred stock is notably strong, 
the average annual earnings for this issue 
for the past ten years having been 47.57 
per cent., or more than 6% times dividend 
requirements. During the recent period 
of readjustment in the motor industry, the 
corporation’s low production costs, made 
possible by its new plant at South Bend, 
Ind., and through the foresighted manage- 
ment which kept inventories down during 
the period of high-priced materials, have 
enabled it to make good profits and at the 
same time cut into the business of such 

(Continued on page 272) 





Relative Prices of Representative Securities 
on New York Stock Exchange Since 1877. 


1877 - 1922 


45 
Years 
In Wall Street 
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Service — 


A 
S. S. RUSKAY & CO. 


Established 1877 
Members Consolidated Stock Exchange of New York 
42 Broadway New York 


Phone: Bowling Green 3200 
Chicago Bridgeport Boston Pittsburgh Philadelphia 
Direct Private Wire System 
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IF YOU WANT TO BUY STOCKS 
BEFORE KNOWING ABOUT THEM 


I‘ you would prefer to act on tips, rumors, gossip, hearsay, 





interested information, impulse or superficial knowledge of the 
situation and inexperienced judgment of the facts— 


Do not read this advice ! 


But if you believe that careful investigation, honest, experienced 
judgment, outspoken opinions, are to be valued and will put you 
on the right track— 


Consult Forbes Investors’ Service and get one of its concise 
“OQpinion-Reports” on any listed or unlisted stock or bond. 


Opinion-Reports on stocks or bonds listed on New York Stock 
Exchange or Curb Market. $3 for one issue, $8 for three. 


Opinion-Reports on unlisted stocks, $5 each. No unlisted stock is 
too obscure for us to investigate. We specialize on new offerings. 


FORBES INVESTORS’ SERVICE 





USE COUPON TO ORDER 


F. 1-21-22 


FORBES INVESTORS SERVICE 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 
1 : Find enclosed my check (money order, cash) for $ : 
a ‘confidential “Opinion Report” on the following securities which I own (contem- 
plate buying). 


. for which send me 


Shares Owned Price Paid 








FORBES 











Clark, Childs & Co. 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
Chitea Stock Exchange N. Y. Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade N. Y. Coffee Exchange 
New York Metal Exchange 


Private wire connections 
with other important markets. 


A complete organization for 
transactions in foreign ex- 
change and foreign securities. 


A well-equipped department 
for investment and unlisted 
securities 


165 Broadway New York City 


Telephone Rector 6600 






































REORGANIZATION OF 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Company 





Notice is hereby given that the Reorganization 
Managers have declared operative the Plan and 
Agreement of Reorganization of Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railway Company, dated November 1, 1921. 


The time within which deposits of bonds and notes 
of the System may be made under said Plan and 
Agreement, and within which Certificates of Deposit 
which are required to be stamped as assenting to the 
Plan and Agreement may be presented for such stamp- 
ing, is extended until and including February 4, 1922. 


The time within which holders of Preferred Stock 
and Common Stock may deposit the same under the 
Plan and Agreement is extended until and including 
February 4, 1922, but stockholders depositing on or 
after January 11, 1922, must pay at the time of deposit, 
in addition to the first instalment payable under the 
Plan, interest thereon at the rate of 6% per annum 
from January 7, 1922, to the date of payment. 


Copies of the Plan and Agreement may be had from 
the undersigned Reorganization Managers. 


J. & W. Seligman & Co. Hallgarten & Co. 


Reorganization Managers 


Dated, New York, January 11, 1922. 




















BOND MARKET OUTLOOK 


Demand for Bonds Undiminished—Time Money 
at Lowest in Over Three Years 
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DEAL conditions exist for the main- 
tenance of a rising bond market. 

Gold reserves of the Federal Reserve 
banks, which are the basis of credit at 
the banking end, have reached new 
high levels—close to  $3,000,000,000; 
while total earning assets—that is, dis- 
counted bills on which the banks are 
earning interest—are down to about 
$1,250,000,000, as compared with over 
$3,100,000,000 a year ago. So strong is 
the Federal Reserve banking position 
that, after setting aside 35 per cent. 
against deposit liabilities, there is left, 
in gold, practically dollar for dollar 
back of note circulation. 

Member banks of the Federal Re-- 
serve system have gotten into pretty 
much the same position. They are very 
strongly situated as to liquid assets, 
but when assets are in too liquid a 
state they quite often are not earning 
noney. Business recovery has been al- 
together too slow to make any impres- 
sion upon the accumulation of loanable 
funds in the banks, and, since this has 
been the case all over the country, the 
result has been an influx of funds upon 
the markets in the chief money centers, 
such as New York, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia, and Boston. And even the 
$100,000,000-a-week output of new 
securities has not been sufficient to 
offset this steady flow of money. 

In the money market the results of 
a supply of loanable funds in excess 
of the demand have been a reduction 
in time money rates to 4 1/2 per cent., 
the lowest rate since August, 1917, and 


comparing with 7 1/2 per cent. a yea 
ago; commercial paper at 4 3/4 to 5 
per cent., against 8 per cent. a year 
ago; and call money at 3 1/2 per cent, 
as compared with 7 per cent. in the firs 
week of 1921. 

What the ultimate result will be can 
only be guessed, and in guessing one 
should remember what happened not 
so many years ago: fellowing one of 
the money panics that used to shake 
the country periodically, a Wall Stree 
brokerage house was able to borrow 
$200,000 for six months at 1/2 of 1 per 
cent., and that was only two years after 
the same firm had been forced to pay 
a heavy premium on an_ over-night 
loan of $100,000 and had been glad to 
get the money at any price. 

Money may not be loaned at 1/2 of! 
per cent. in 1922, or even at 2 per cent, 
but all signs point to its being very 
cheap—cheaper than in many years 
No better outlook could be wished by 
those who are putting their money into 
high-grade bonds. 


In addition there is the prospect, or 
rather the certainty—over the longer 
outlook—that taxes will be gradually 
reduced; so that a gradual shifting of 
enormous investment funds from tax- 
exempt securities to taxable securities 
will surely occur. And the uncertain 
business outlook should not bother the 
bond investor one whit, because small- 
er industrial profits will make well- 
seasoned mortgage securities the mort 
attractive. 


Bond Views and Notes 


Now that money is back to the 1917 
level it is interesting to note the aver- 
age yields on the different groups of 
investnient securities that prevailed 
five years ago. In 1917 municipals sold 
on a 4.22 per cent. basis; rails, on a 5.10 
per cent. basis; public utilities, 4.91 
per cent.; industrials, 5.97 per cent.; 
and industrial preferred stocks aver- 
aged 6.98 per cent. One has to go back 
to 1906 to find rails on a flat 4 per cent. 
basis. 

* * * 


New offerings of public utility bonds 
have been at higher prices. Generally, 
earnings improvement has been so pro- 
nounced as to warrant continued optim- 
ism on this group. 

* * 8 


It will take quite a volume of new 
securities to make up for the Liberty 
and Victory bonds retired in 1921. The 
total was $756,399,668, made up of about 
$79,000,000 Liberties and $677,000,000 in 
Victory notes. Strangely enough, only 


$300,000 of the original tax-exempt issu 
of Liberties were retired, while full 
$60,000,000 of Victories were retired last 
December, although they were selling 
above par most of the month. 

* + 

For the first time since the war, the 
Dutch Government has come to Ne# 
York for money through an issue 0 
$40,000,000 25-year 6 per cent. bonds ¢ 
the Dutch East Indies. With money 
cheaper here than abroad, more of this 
is due. 

* * * 

A leading bond house has made # 
enlightening survey of the advances ™ 
bond prices as measured in commodities 
For instance, it is found that a Unio 
Pacific Ist 4 per cent. bond of $100 d€ 
nomination would purchase, at the et 
of 1921, 1,600 pounds of refined sugaf 
2,933 pounds of steel sheets, 3.94 tot 
of pig iron, and 70 bushels of wheat, ® 
compared with 1,038, 1,885, 2.36, and 4 
respectively, at the beginning of the 
year. 
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Time To Buy 
Good Stocks 


Don’t wait for good times to 
knock at your door. 

Anticipate them by purchasing 
good stocks now. 

If you have securities which you 
bought at higher prices, use 
them as collateral to average the 
cost. 


We will accept securities or cash 
for margin or initial payment on 
our Monthly Instalment Plan. 


Send for our 
bulletin 117-F. M. 


pu UNHAMs o 
Investment Secustties* 


43 Exchange Place, New York 
Telephones 8300-16 Hanover 




















1921 


and 


1922 


Review and Outlook 


Causes and effects of last 





years market action and 
forecast of prebable price 
trend of securities in the 
current year shown in our 
latest Market Analysis. 


Ask for copy of Bulle- 
tin F.M.-86. 














CaaRtesH CuarKsons Gs 


i) 66 BROADWAY, NEWYORK 
TEL: BOWLING GREEN 4020-26 





















































The 
Investor’s 
Guide 


A weekly publication filled 
with information vital to 
the successful investor or 
trader. 


It contains statistics, anal- 
yses, latest available in- 
formation and reports. 


Calls attention to specific 
securities that current 
economic and political 


conditions should affect 
and gives reasons why. 


This valuable publication 
will be sent 


FREE 
to those requesting R-50 


ee 


wy New Veet City 























FORBES 


SUGGESTIONS IN BONDS 


BF lists of representative bonds of various classes presented in the tables be- 
low are more in the nature of a “sample case” of investment and semi-invest- 
ment issues now available in the open market or through the dealers, with 
comparisons of prices and estimated yields, than a tabulation of specific 
recommendations. The investor is advised to consult the investment experts 
of the bond house he intends to do business with before making definite selec- 
tions. 


Government Bonds 


1920 1921 Now Yield 

High Low Hi % 
Liberty 3%s .......... June 15, 1947 100.40 89.10 96.70 86 95.96 3.80 
Liberty 2nd 4%s...... Nov. 15, 1942 9286 81.10 97.80 85.30 97.10 4.50 
Liberty 3rd 4%4s...... Sept. 15, 1928 95.00 85.60 9830 88 9784 4.70 


uiberty 4th 454s.......... Oct. 15, 1938 93.00 82.00 98.14 85.30 100.08 4.65 
Victory 4378 .......0. May 20, 1923 99.40 94.70 100.10 95.86 100.08  .470 
WAOPY B96 occscicccass May 20, 1923 99.40 94.64 100.00 95.80 100.08 3.70 
Foreign Bonds 

Price Yield 

Maturity About % 

ite er Mibeteatic Beano oo6c cee wish bec esa se 1934 83 8.25 
ee eee ee ere re 1934 83364 8.25 
Gea, AE A ROMINE Bs stom ssssisiss siviceseoeucdiasiic 1934 83% 8.25 
Denmark 20-yr., Txt. 1.0081 08). 4.0:0)0.03.0:00000200008 1942 iy 6.50 
Gov. of Switzerland 10-yr. Gold Bonds 5%s....1929 aos 6.00 
Fagan, 29 Seer, WG osc anc scsscie cece. 1931 73% 5.60 
Japan, 414% Sterling, 1905, Ist issue............ 1925 87% 5.40 


Municipal Bonds 
United States 


Price Yield 
Maturity About % 
Rei Wate Ate AUB. ss ccdaeslsewsnsanacaneenies 1957 103% 4.30 
Ney Fie A BI os es a rncnencnasingseanascasas 1964 98% 4.35 
New York City Gold Corporate Stock 4%4s...... 1971 10434 4.27 
San Francisco, Cal., Water Bonds 4%s........ 1927 ae 4.90 
TER he Sis oe Nacdw oieigin eek phon sien nee 1951 Ae 4.25 
IA C5, WOES: DB os osiic snk sdeecccasins scare 1935 oe 4.80 
OWES, COI, OB oo aos o.0 0:05 sepsinin nn doe wows 1925 103 5.00 
Crate ls a FSi oni oe ci caenicccccccsucsiens 1952 os 4.85 
Canadian 

Province of Mantoba 66....0066cseccccc0seees 1946 105% 5.60 
Province of Ontario Gold 5346.....5...6..0.s0.6020%00+ 1925 98% 6.00 

Letherbridge Northern Irrigation Dist. Sinking 
Rieti AONB occ kcuaccadudswac> oaweccacdor 1951 1025% 5.80 
Gtr. Winnipeg Dist., Man., Gold Seana Re 1930 9814 6.25 

Railroad Bonds 

High Grade 
Atchison, Topeka & Sant Fe Gen. 4s.......... 1995 85% 4.65 
Central Pacific Ist Ref. 4s.................... 1949 8234 315 
Chesapeake Gc Ohio Cons, $8.5 o.6.6.6.06.06.5.0.0000:0000 1939 981% 5.20 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Gon. 4s........ 1958 86% 4.90 
Louisville & Nashville Unified 4s.............. 1940 8854 4.95 
Northern Pacific Prior Lien 4s................ 1997 84% 4.72 
Pennsyivania Gone, 460... occ ceccccscceccs. 1943 85% 5.12 
Somer Peee Wet, SG sc ioc. ccksicccscesccce 1955 844 4.95 
ROME ECA TBE ABS 66h. enn issn eensens ad ek: 1947 87% 4.87 

Second Grade 
Baltimore & Ohio Conv. 4%4s..............2000. 1933 74% 8.00 
Chesapeake & Ohio Conv. 4%s................ 1930 84 7.10 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ref. 4s........ 1934 76% 6.87 
Denver & Rio Grande Cons. 4s................ 1936 744 6.70 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ist 4s............0¢ 1990 75 5.38 
BMitanoutt Pacihc Geni, 46 s.oic 6 osc ccevcesisacses 1975 60% 6.70 
St. Louis & Southwestern Ist 4s.............. 1989 75 5.37 
St. Louis-San Francisco Prior Lien 4s.......... 1950 6834 6.40 
Southern Ratlway Gen: 48... 000s scccecencss. 1956 61% 6.90 

Public Utility Bonds 
ioe Pie 908 DBs isk doin aikine secs arses 1946 89 5.85 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Ist Ref. 5s.......... 1956 93 5.45 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Ist 5s.......... 1939 95 5.45 
eo ES ee ee 1953 86 6.00 
Great Western Power Ist 5s..............00.e00 1946 90% 5.75 
Montana Power Ist G& Ret, 56... ..::.0:606:000.000 1943 93% 5.45 
Northern States Power Ist & Ref. 5s........ 1941 90 5.85 
Utica Gas & Electric Ref. & Ext. 5s........ 1957 91 5.60 
Western States Gas & Electric Ist & Ref. 5s....1941 89 5.95 
Wrest Pena Power Tet Gb.q....... 660000 ssccs00e00s 1958 101 5.95 
Oil Bonds and Notes 

Anglo-American Oe GRR. kicchcnsenccan April 1, 1925 103 6.45 
Atlantic Refining 6%4s................ March 1, 1931 103% 6.01 
Gilt Gl DOPPOLAION: 76.6.6: o.c.oie ase ces Feb. 1, 1933 103% 6.58 
Standard Oil of California 7s.......... Jan. 1, 1931 106 6.12 
Standard Oil of New York 6%s........ May 1, 1933 1063%% 5.70 
Tide Water Gil GiE8....o soi s cine cccsss Feb. 15, 1931 10034 6.40 
WACWU: TOU F855 h.0660unescaies sessions April 1, 1936 106% 6.34 
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PRACTICAL 
METHODS 


OPERATING 
the 


COMPANY 
investment Sorentrins 
107 Liberty Street, New 




















+ OPY of the above original 
Booklet, now in its third print- 
ing and full of helpful and instruc- 
tive information for the investor, 
sent free on request for C.-23. 


SEXSMITH 


*AND COMPANY 


Investment Securities 


107 Liberty St., New York 


*Phones Rector 3894-5-6-7 














The 
Market 


Leaders 
for 1922 


@ For the past month, the combined 
energies of our expert Statistical Or- 
ganizations have been concentrated 
on the selection of six securities, 
which are clearly entitled to lead 
the advancing markets oi 1922. 


@ Every stock listedon the Exchange 
has been subjected to a thorough 
analysis and each choice has been 
governed by a consideration of these 
five cardinal principles: 





(a) Financial condition. 
(6) Management. 

(c) Prospects for Industry. 
(d) Investment Yield. 

(e) Market Position. 











@ An additional margin of safety is 
provided by the careful diversifica- 
tion of this list, which is composed 
of an industrial, an oil, a copper, a 
railroad, a steel ‘and a public utility. 


@ Before you draw up your invest- 
ment programme for 1922, it might 
prove highly advantageous for you 
to secure your copy of this unusual 
circular and compare our selections 
with your present or prospective 
holdings. 


Ask for circular F 93 
*‘Always Without Obiigation’’ 


S:S-RUSKAY & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1877 
Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of NY 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Phone: Bowling Green 3200 
PrttseurcH Boston Brincepoat Cnicaco 
Direct Private Wire System 























$5 Month 


is the cost of our weekly financial ser- 
vice covering Stock Exchange issues, 
bonds, curb stocks, financial calendar 
and the Securities Rating Bulletin. 


Many are using it profitably. 


Weekly SEVICE.. 2.664. $5 monthly 
Daily service.......... $20 a 
payable with order. 


National Financial News Service 
66 Broad Street New York 


























Do Increasing Failures 


Indicate Continued Depression? 


Does the rise in the number of commercial 
failures during the recent months indicate any 
change for the worse or is the end of a de- 
pression usually characterized by just such 
developments? 


We have prepared a chart which shows the 
fluctuation in failures over a period of 
eighteen years, and which will help you to 
appraise properly the influence of present 
factors on future business. 


A free copy of this chart will be sent upon 
request for Bulletin S. 


Write for st today. 


or ACCURATE TIMELY FORECASTS ON MARKET TRENDS 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE INC. 
25 West 45th Street New York 


“The Original System of forecasting from Economic Cycles” 


























THE TEXAS COMPANY’S 
“HIDDEN ASSETS” 
REVEALED 


OT one stockholder in a hundred, and there are 
10,000 in The Texas Company, knows the values 
back of his shares! 


Only an exhaustive research such as that conducted recently by this 
Bureau could be expected to disclose them; for The Texas Company is 
an organization of many ramifications whose activities encircle the globe 
and whose operations cover a greater number of branches of the petroleum 
industry than those of any other single oil company. 


Let us tell you how our investigation into every angle of the business 
of The Texas Company was conducted; how the past, present and future 
were studied; how the intrinsic values were analyzed; how definite con- 
clusions were reached about the earning power and market prospects of 
the stock, and how the whole was put into a report which is the most 
exhaustive, illuminating and conclusive treatise of the kind ever sub- 
mitted to the public. 


We will also send Free to those interested, an adjusted price chart, 
something of unique value to stockholders and prospective buyers. 


FORBES FINANCIAL RESEARCH 
120 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 




















FORBES FINANCIAL RESEARCH, 
129 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation, full particulars about your exhaustive 
report on The Texas Company stock, together with a reprint of your adjusted price 
chart showing the market movements of the old $100 par value shares and the new $25 
par value shares from 1914 to date. 


F-1-21-22 




















FORBES 
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SIGNIFICANT NEWS 


Of Interest to 


Business Men 





Labor and Wages 








¥ lp general committee on the limitation 
of armaments, organized by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, has issued a 
statement which, in addition to endorsing 
the proposal for continuing conferences 
as an outgrowth of the armament confer- 
ence, pledged support to the American 
delegation in efforts of any kind to curb 
the use of submarines and other new 
weapons of warfare. 





Samuel Gompers in a statement an- 
nounced the opening of a campaign by the 
entire organized labor movement of the 
country to defeat the proposed establish- 
ment of an industrial court in New York 
State. 





Fifteen hundred photo-engravers in 
New York have been locked out of 
seventy-five shops by their employers. The 
action is the culmination of an effort by 
employers to induce the men to extend the 
work week from forty-four to forty-eight 
hours. Matthew Woll, president of the 
International Photo-Engravers’ Union, will 
direct the fight for the workers. 





Under the terms of the United States 
Steel Corporation’s annual offering of 
common stock to its employees, the latter 
may purchase 100,000 shares at $84 a 
share. In January, 1920, the company 
offered its common stock to employees at 
$81 a share. 





The Erie, and Delaware & Hudson Rail- 
roads announce that all employees who 
have been in service two years or more 
have been insured under a group plan. 
The companies will pay the major costs. 
Thirty thousand workers on the Erie were 
insured with a total liability of $40,000,000. 
Under the Delaware & Hudson policies, 
each employee is insured for $500, and in 
cases of permanent and total disability, the 
face value is paid in monthly instalments. 





Wages of approximately 10,000 unskilled 
workers in the mills of the largest inde- 
pendent paper companies of the United 
States and Canada were reduced 20 per 


cent. by a decision handed down by a ~ 


board of arbitration. Wages are cut eight 
cents an hour, making the basic wage 32 
cents an hour or $2.56 a day. No cuts 
were provided for skilled workers who 
receive 54 cents per hour and upward. 





More than $59,000,000 in workmen’s 
compensation has been awarded or agreed 
upon in the six years the law has been 
in effect in Pennsylvania, according to 
Commissioner of Labor and Industry, 
C. B. Connelley. Awards were made in 
386,288 cases out of 1,136,060 brought 
before the board. In 1921, awards were 
made in 66,845 cases, of which 1,571 were 
fatalities. 





The Ford Motor Car Company’s plant 
at Highland Park, closed Dec. 22 for in- 
ventory, has been reopened, giving em- 
ployment to 40,000 men. 





The Pennsylvania Railroad announces a 
13 per cent. reduction in the working 
forces of the locomotive and car repair 
shops in Olean, N. Y. This follows a 
reduction of the working time in both de- 
partments from forty-eight to thirty-two 
hours, 


——e, 


Railroads 





S a result of the repeal of the transpor. 


tation tax of 8 per cent. on passenger 
rates and 3 per cent. on freight rates by 
the new Revenue bill, it is estimated that 
the public will pay the roads approximate. 
ly $350,000,000 less in 1922 than in 192}, 
The saving in passenger fares alone jg 
placed at $80,000,000. 





Railway mileage in the United States 
declined 1,200 miles in 1921, and a new 
low record was shown in improvements 
made and new equipment ordered and ac. 
quired, according to the “Railway Age.” 
The number of locomotives actually built 
was 1,121, the smallest since 1897. The 
number of freight cars actually constructed 
was 40,354, against previous low record of 
60,055, in 1920. 





Henry Ford’s attempt to reduce freight 
rates on coal 20 per cent. along the line of 
his railroad, the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, 
was disallowed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, on the ground that the reduc- 
tion would constitute a discrimination 
against other mining territory, the coal 
product of which is sold in Toledo, Detroit, 
and other cities along the Ford railroad. 





The New York Central announces re- 
sumption of work on improvements at 
Albany, N.. Y., costing $20,000,000, which 
was halted by the war. 





A 10 per cent. rate reduction on hay, 
grain, and all grain products, live stock, 
dried and fresh fruit, vegetables, cotton, 
cottonseed, cotton linters, butter, and live 
and dressed poultry, was announced by the 
St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad. The 
reduction is made voluntarily, “as a means 
of stimulating business.” 





The Southern Pacific announces a reduc- 
tion in rates averaging 25 per cent. on 
West-bound trans-continental shipments of 
furniture and other commodities. The ctt 
is to become effective, it was stated, as 
soon as the concurrence of the Eastern 
roads is secured. 





The 16% per cent. reduction in freight 
rates on hay, grain, alfalfa, and grain 
products, ordered last month by the I. C. C. 
for trans-Mississippi territory, became 
effective January 7. This rate cut, together 
with the voluntary 10 per cent. reduction 
in farm products for all territories, ¢x- 
cluding New England, which became effec- 
tive January 1, will reduce the revenues 
of the railroads approximately $80,000,000. 





Idle freight cars on December 23 num- 
bered 552,373, an increase of 21,036, com- 
pared with December 15. 





The net operating income of 193 out of 
201 Class 1 railroads for November totaled 
$65,741,893. This is an increase of Jl. 
per cent., compared with $50,502,552 i 
November, 1920, and represents about 4 
per cent. on property valuation. Operating 
expenses for the month decreased 28.4 pet 
cent., compared with November, 1920. 

All persons holding two or more places 
as officers and directors of interstate ral 
road corporations received legal permissid® 
from the Interstate Commerce Commissiot 
to hold their various positions indefinitely 
The ruling, however, does not apply 
cases in which specific action was Pf 
viously taken. 
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HE area sown to winter wheat last 

fall was 44,293,000 acres, which is 
12 per cent. less than in the fall ‘of 1920. 
The condition of winter wheat on Decem- 
ber 1 was 76 per cent. of normal, com- 
pared with 87.9 a year ago, 85.2 two years 
ago, and 89, the ten-year average. 





The fruit growers of Western New 
York are among the more recent producers 
in this state to join the co-operative move- 
ment. Twenty-nine local packing associa- 
tions have been federated into a central 
organization to standardize, advertise and 
distribute their products. Although the 
fruit crop this year was short, the cen- 
tral organization is handling approximately 
1,500 cars of peaches, pears, apples and 
other fruits. 





Another boon to the New York farmer 
is the new system of daily distribution of 
market news on farm products established 
by the State Department of Farms and 
Markets, with the co-operation of news 
associations and daily newspapers up-State. 
It is now possible for every farmer to 
keep in immediate touch with conditions 
in the larger national markets. The plan, 
inaugurated several months ago, has proved 
entirely satisfactory. 





Prices 








N order of the Federal Trade Com- 
fA mission requiring the Beechnut Pack- 
ing Company to discontinue its price main- 
tenance policy by which it controlled prices 
of its food and other products to con- 
sumers was upheld by the U. S. Supreme 
Court. The commission condemned the 
plan as an unfair method of competition. 





In an effort to readjust retail prices of 
the necessities of life, the Department of 
Justice will soon publish price tables show- 
ing costs in various parts of the country. 
The Department of Justice, Attorney Gen- 
eral Daugherty announces, will rely on 
the aid of the Attorney Generals of the 
various states to take the necessary steps 
to remedy the local situations, while the 
department will act upon violations of the 
Federal law. 





The price of a 14-ounce loaf of bread 
has been lowered to its pre-war level of 
5 cents by the leading chain grocery stores 
in New York City. 





Partly as a result of the removal of the 


Government tax of 9%4 cents a ton on 
bituminous coal and that of 7 to 8 cents a 
ton on anthracite, dealers in and around 
New York have reduced the price of coal 


to the consumer from 10 to 30 cents a ton. 


Coal delivered in Jersey City under the 





new schedule will cost per ton as follows: 
steve and chestnut, $12.80; egg, $12.50; 
pea, $10.75; buckwheat, $7.65; rice $6.65; 
barley, $5.65, 

A reduction of 75 cents a barrel in the 
Price of Pennsylvania crude oil to $3.25 a 
barrel, was announced by the principal 


agencies. This was accompanied by a de- 
cline of from 25 to 35 cents a barrel in 
other grades of Eastern crude. Corning, 
under the new schedule, is quoted at $1.90; 
Cabell, $2.11; Somerset light, $2.15; 
somerset heavy, $1.90, and Ragland, $1.00. 








Furthe: 


i reductions in the prices of auto- 
mobiles } 


ave been announced by the Paige, 


Nash, Apperson, Haynes and Oldsmobile 
companies. The reductions, which range 
from $40 to $680, furnish a clear indica- 
tion of the keen competition which will 
charact 


acterize the coming year in the motor 
Car industry, 


Bradstreet’s index number of average 
prices for ninety-six commodities, as of 
jan. 1, shows an increase of one-half of 1 
per cent. over Dec. 1, and 7% per cent. 
compared with the average June 1, last 
year, which was the lowest price since the 
downward reaction began early in 1920. 





The Standard Oil Company of Louisi- 
ana has reduced its retail price of gaso- 
line 2 cents a gallon in the southern cities 
and announces that it would absorb the 
State tax of 1 cent a gallon, making, in 
effect, a reduction of 3 cents. Retail gaso- 
line is now 23 cents a gallon. 





Other Important Items 








IPLOMATIC relations between Ger- 

many and the United States were re- 
sumed officially on December 31, when 
Karl Lang, Charge d’ Affaires from the 
Berlin Government, presented his letters 
of credence and was received by Secre- 
tary Hughes. 





Permission has been granted the Soviet 
Government to send a representative to 
this country to supervise the expenditure 
of $10,000,000 of former Imperial Russian 
Treasury funds for the purchase of grain 
for famine relief. 





For the first time in the history of 
American municipal finance, the 1921 
borrowings of states, counties, cities, 
villages and districts through the issues 
of bonds exceeded $1,000,000,000. The 
total for the twelve months as reported 
by the Daily Bond Buyer was $1,305,868,- 
916, compared with only $773,663,986 for 
the previous year. 





A feature of the foreign exchange 
market during the first few days of new 
year was an advance in the Canadian 
dollar to 95% cents, the highest mark 
reached during the last two years. 





James Speyer, head of the banking firm 
of Speyer & Co., on his return from 
Cuba, declared that what that country 
needs is either an auxiliary of our own 
Federal Reserve System or a Federal Re- 
serve System of its own, strictly super- 
vised by executives independent of political 
or local influences. 





Production of crude oil in the United 
States for the week ended Dec. 31, 1921, 
averaged 1,407,750 barrels daily, a new 
high record. This compares with 1,380,- 
450 barrels in the previous week and with 
1,209,335 in the corresponding week a year 
ago. 





Colgate & Co., one of the oldest makers 
of soaps and perfumes has purchased 
another new plant at Montreal to increase 
Canadian production and speed up de- 
liveries. 





Earnings of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York for 1921 were $26,093,832, 
compared with $53,128,130 in 1920 and 
$27,959,619 in 1919. 





Recommendations for a ship subsidy 
and for the readjustment of American 
maritime laws were made by H. H. Ray- 
mond, Chairman of the American Mer- 
chant Marine Joint Committee, at a meet- 
ing called by Chairman Lasker of the 
United States Shipping Board. 





Earl D. Babst, President of the Amer- 
ican Sugar Refining Company, has been 
chosen to head the new Sugar Export Cor- 
poration which has been organized under 
the provisions of the Webb law to handle 
the exports of refined Cuban sugar. All 
leading refiners have been invited to be- 
come members of the organization: 


FORBES 


The Union Pacific Railroad has placed 
an order for $10,000,000 of new equipment 
to be delivered during the first six months 
of the current year. The contract ranks 
among the largest which have been placed 
by the various railroads since the move- 
ment to purchase new equipment set in 
several months ago. 





Timber in the United States is being 
consumed four times as rapidly as it is 
being grown, according to Col. W. B. 
Greeley, Chief of the Forest Service, who 
is urging legislation to conserve the coun- 
try’s forests. 





The special excise tax of North Dakota 
on railroads, including the Northern 
Pacific, based on their mileage within the 
State, was declared invalid by the United 
States Supreme Court. 





The Fort Dearborn National Bank and 
the Fort Dearborn Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chicago have been taken over by 
the Continental and Commercial National 
Bank and the Continental and Commercial 
Trust Company. All obligations of the 
Fort Dearborn institutions will be met by 
the Continental and Commercial banks and 
the latter are guaranteed against loss by 
the Clearing House Committee. In taking 
over the Fort Dearborn institutions, the 
Continental and Commercial banks will 
assume about $60,000,000 in liabilities. 
According to an estimate, $12,000,000 of 
this is represented by real losses or frozen 
credits. 





E. W. Wagner & Company, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, with 
branches in thirty-three cities, have been 
placed in receivership. Liabilities are un- 
officially estimated at $7,500,000 and assets 
at $5,000,000. 





American shipping interests have in- 
creased their rates for the transportation 
of grain to the starving population of 
Russia by 30 per cent. since Congress on 
Dec. 22 adopted legislation appropriating 
$20,000,000 for relief work in Russia and 
stipulated that the food must be carried 
in American ships. Herbert Hoover an- 
nounces that the increased rate would ‘hot 
be paid except where no other course was 
possible. 





The aircraft industry has organized a 
national body, known as the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce of America, with 
approximately 100 charter members repre- 
senting all branches of the industry. The 
purpose of the new organization is to pro- 
mote trade and commerce throughout the 
United States and foreign countries, in 
the interests of those persons, firms or 
corporations engaged in the business of 
manufacturing, buying, selling and dealing 
in aircraft, aircraft motors and aircraft 
parts and accessories of every kind. 





Gold production in the United States in 
1921 fell off $2,000,000 as compared with 
1920, while silver production slumped 
nearly 5,000,000 ounces, according to the 
Bureau of the Mint. The total gold pro- 
duced in the country amounted to 2,375,- 
479 ounces, or $40,105,500, while the silver 
output for the year was 50,364,389 ounces, 
valued under the Pittman Act at $1 an 
ounce. 





Incorporations in New York in 1921 
totaled 16,089 stock companies, with an 
aggregate capitalization of $657,956,645. 
This constitutes the largest business in one 
year in the history of the Corporation 
Bureau of the Secretary of State’s office. 
Of the companies organized, all except 
2,392, with a total capitalization of $154,- 
002,335, are located in Greater New York. 
In 1920, 15,115 companies were organized. 








Men and Women 
of Affairs 


Men and women of affairs to- 
day, business or social, are ac- 
cepting more and more the fact 
that periods of Intelligent Rest 
are necessary for efficiency. They 
appreciate that their Human 
Machine, even under the drive 
of great will and mental energy, 
is after all, only a machine. Rea- 
son tells them that this machine 
must be watched and cared for. 
It cannot be neglected. 


In this connection: 


THE (SLEN 
SPRINGS 


Watkins Cilen, N. Y. 
On Seneca Lake 
The Pioneer American ‘‘Cure’’ for 
Heart Disorders 
Wm. E. Leffingwell, President 


Not Glen Springs for an idling 
holiday, but Glen Springs for 
real rest—Intelligent Rest with 
scientific examinations and treat- 
ments professionally directed— 
to detect and correct weakness 
in time to the best of human 
ability. 

The desirability of The Glen 
Springs is recognized in the medi- 
cal world. Its facilities for diag- 
nosis and treatment are modern 
and complete, including chemical 
and X-Ray laboratories, hydro- 
therapy, electrotherapy and me- 
chanotherapy, and the famous 
Nauheim Baths given with a 
natural calcium chloride brine. 

The location is in the beautiful 
Finger Lakes Region of New 
York State. Clear, dry, invigor- 
ating atmosphere. Every com- 
fort for yourself and family. Sun 


parlors, recreations, and the 
charm of interesting compan- 
ionship. 


Open all year. But invigora- 
ting winter, when elements of 
oppressive weather are absent, is 
the best time to insure or secure 
the joy of triumphant health. 


Mtustrated booklets with detaiied 
information sent on request. 
Address Wm. M. Leffingwell, Sec’y. 
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Kings County 


Trust Company 


342, 344 and 346 Fulton Street 


OF BROOKLYN 


CITY OF NEW YORK 


Capital, $500,000.00 
Surplus, $2,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits, $515,000.00 


JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, Vice-President 


WILLIAM J. WASON, 
THOM. 


Jr., Vice-President 


AS BLAKE, Secretary 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Assistant Secretary 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 


STATEMENT 


At the close of b 
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Resources 
Cash on hand.....cccccccccessee $1,915,911.46 
Goa 20 TAMER... .ccccccseccess 8, a 168.52 
ew 


id 
TED wcaccccccccccccccccccece * ay 726.36 
BES Pa 2c cvcccccccesese 073.88 


ast 7000. 00 
Interest and Commissions accrued. 185,511.84 


$28,554,951.53 


ber 31st, 1921 

Liabilities 
Capltal .ncccccccccccesesccccccre $500,000.00 
BarMlas 2... cccvceccccccce ° 2,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits (net). 
Due Depositors........ ee 
Checks Certified .......sseeeeees 
Rebate on Loans and Bills Pur- 

chased 


ces 515,246.58 
- 24,825,221.90 
60,578.91 





14,327.30 
123,700.00 
15,876.84 


Taxes and "Expenses " Accrued. . 
Officers’ Checks Outstanding...... 


$28,554,951.53 














BUY BONDS BY MAIL 


Safety 


It is safe and entirely satisfactory. You do not need to 


and see bonds before buying. We will send you complete 
71% to 8% information about them by mail. 
Send coupon 
for Bonds are sent by registered mail at our risk and 
BOOKLETS | expense. 


L. A. HUGHES & CO., 100 Broadway, New York 


Send me your booklets “Bond Terms Defined,” “Buying Safe Bonds on 
Partial Payments” and Semi-monthly Investment Circular, listing many 


attractive bonds. 
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Speculation & Investment What may be 
What is the Connection? Expected from 
Every investor and trader the Automotive 
should be interested in 
this special article just pre- Industry— 
pared and which is con- 
tained in the current issue a discussion based on the 
of “Fortnightly Investment best opinions and facts 
Guide.” Among the many 
securities treated are GEN ER AL 
Amer. T. & T. Gen. Electric 
i a MOTORS 
Coca-Cola Baldwin Loco. 
in " i f the 
a copy of this issue will be an analysis © 
sent free to all requesting company and market 
ra Ask for a MARKET 
Copy F.M.-131 OPINION 
LIBBY & COMPANY R. H. MacMASTERS & CO. 
eer en eee Consolidated stock Bachange of N. Y. 
55 Broadway New York 82-84 Broad St. New York 
Telephone Whitehall 947 Phone: Broad 6380 Entire First Floor 
Offices in eight cities—direct wires. 
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120 Fifth Avenue 


FORBES 
Wants a Man 


Who Believes in This Magazine 
To Sell Subscriptions on a Very Liberal 
Commission Basis 
In every progressive town there are scores of business, bank- 
ing, manufacturing and transportation executives who appre- 
ciate the importance ef readi 


posted on business and financial developments and thelr inter- 
ves are the logical subscribers to 


’ local subscription representative, 
earn from $2 to $5 for each hour devoted to our interests, 


at the eg time gaining a valuable selling experience and 
real service to the business people of his com- 


munity. 
Are you the man or can you recommend him? 
Address 
CIRCULATION MANAGER 
FORBES MAGAZINE 


ng business publications, to keep 


on full- or spare-time basis, can 





New York, N. Y. 
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| Y xramtonidyies of the five leading naval 
powers represented at the Washing- 
ton Conference, the United States, Great 
Britain, Japan, France, and Italy, by a 
unanimous vote, adopted a declaration 
against the use of submarines as commerce 
destroyers and agreed further that “to 
the end that the prohibition of the sub- 
marines as commerce destroyers shall be 
universally accepted.as a part of the law 
of nations they now accept that prohibition 
as henceforth binding as between them- 
selves and they invite all other nations to 
adhere thereto.” 

The Root resolution outlawing the use 
of poisonous gases in warfare, was adopt- 
ed unanimously. 

An agreement on the Shantung ques- 
tion was also arrived at. The Chinese 
are to regain nominal control of the 
Kiaochow-Tsinanfu Railway, but under 
conditions to which their delegates at 
Washington refused to assent. The 
Japanese are to provide funds and retain 
thereby a virtual financial supervision, if 
not actual control. The Japanese are 
further to have their chief engineer, their 
traffic manager, and their financial account- 
ant. 

More pleasing to the Chinese was the 
adoption of the report of the Chinese tariff 
by the Committee of Pacific and Far East- 
ern Questions, which increases the duties 
to an effective 5 per cent. ad valorem al- 
most immediately. The agreement pro- 
vides for an increase of $46,000,000 an- 
nually, assuring China eventually of a 
total customs revenue of $110,000,000 sil- 
ver, or $51,000,000 in American money. 

A provisional agreement was also reach- 
ed between the United States and Japan, 
subject to the assent of Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Holland, for the allo- 
cation of the three former Gtrman cables 
in the Pacific, as follows: 

To the United States—The cable from 
Yap to Guam. 

To Japan—The cable which formerly 
ran from Yap to Shanghai, but now runs 
from Yap to the Japanese island of Naba 
and the Japanese mainland. 

To Holland—The cable from Yap to 
Menado, in the Dutch East Indies. 





Representative Britten has offered a 
resolution which provides that the Allied 
troops now guarding the Rhine be removed 
to their respective countries and that the 
money thus saved by Germany be applied 
to reparations. Mr. Britten estimates that 
it costs Germany $125,000,000 annually to 
maintain the armies of occupation. 





The establishment of a European Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, providing a gold se- 
cured currency and linked inseparably with 
the American reserve system, from which 
it would draw its resources and reserves, 
was advocated by Senator Owen (Okla- 
homa) in a bill submitted to the Senate. 
Mr. Owen proposes that the European 
bank shall be owned by the Reserve Sys- 
tem of the United States, and that from 
the twelve banks here it should draw a 
total of $500,000,000 in gold as a reserve. 
This he claimed would in no way impair 
the reserves or resources of the American 
institutions, and yet would enable the for- 
eign banks to issue $2,500,000,000 in notes, 
backed up by gold as well as 100 per cent. 
commodity bills. 





Various duties on imported goods and 
commodities are being advocated before 
the Senate Finance Committee. Increased 
duties on motion picture films, sensitized 
but not exposed, was favored by repre- 
sentatives of the Bay State Films Com- 
pany, Boston, and the Eastman Kodak 
Company, and the Powers Film Products, 
of Rochester, N. Y. Foreign competition, 
largely German, they declared, has re- 


sulted in the closing of two of the fie 
film-making factories in the country, 
Wilbur La Roe, representing the Uniteg 
States Potash Producers Association, 
recommended a tariff on potash. A duty 
of $1 a barrel on crude oil was urged by 
Harry H. Smith, of Tulska, Okla., Sec. 
retary of the Mid-Continent Oil & Gas 
Association, who said this would equalize 
the difference in the costs of production 
in Mexico and in the Mid-Continent fields, 
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‘3 HE Supreme Allied Council, in session 
at Cannes, France, for the purpose of 
revising the German reparations program, 
has adopted a plan for an economic con- 
ference to be held in Genoa, Italy, some 
time in March. The United States, through 
Ambassador Harvey, who is attending the 
meetings as an observer, has been invited 
to participate, and it is thought likely that 
the invitation will be accepted. Germany, 
Russia, Austria and Hungary will also be 
asked to send representatives. 





The Dail Eirean, after a bitter struggle 
between the two opposing factions headed 
by Eamon de Valera and Arthur Griffith, 
approved by 64 to 57 the Treaty of Peace 
negotiated at London which makes Ireland 
a Free State. Eamon de Valera resigned 
his position as President of the Irish Re- 
public, in consequence of the ratification 
of the Treaty. A motion for his re- 
election was put forward in the Dail at 
once, but it was defeated by a vote of 6 
to 58. He is succeeded by Arthur 
Griffith. 





The Banca Italiana di Sconto—one of 
the four largest in Italy—has failed. 
The bank’s foreign obligations total 3,000,- 
000,000 lire and its deposit accounts 
1,000,000,000, while its assets consist of 
treasury and other bonds valued at about 
2,600,000,000 and foreign credits 1,700,- 
000,000. The difficulties of the bank are 
attributed to the industrial situation, as it 
has enormous holdings in shipyards in 
Genoa, Trieste and Fiume, and in steel 
works, mines and public utilities. In 
Italian financial circles, the Government 
is being severely criticized for failing to 
save the Sconto. However, it is believed 
that State aid will be forthcoming to 
permit the affected industries to continue. 

A great increase in savings bank deposits 
in Italy is reported by the Italian Minister 
of Commerce. Reports of deposits re- 
ceived from the small popular and rural 
banks, representing the savings of the 
working people, increased from 1,300; 
000,000 lire in June, 1914, to 4,100,000,000 
lire on June 30, 1920. The total in all 
savings institutions in Italy amounts to 
19,000,000,000 lire, the report says. 





The British Government has authorized 
the conclusion of a loan to Greece of 
£15,000,000, on condition that the greatest 
part of the amount possible be used in the 
purchase of English products. 





At a full session of the Indian National 
Congress, the resolution proposed by 
Mahatma Gandhi declaring for continua- 
tion of the policy of non-violence in the 
effort to obtain independence from the 
British Empire was adopted. The resolu- 
tion declares Gandhi the sole executive 
authority of the movement, with full 
powers over the Congress and its orgamiza- 
tion. 





The Hamburg-American Line and the 
American Ship and Commerce Corpora- 
tion, according to a report from Hamburg, 
have jointly bought from the Royal 
Holland Lloyd the passenger steamers 
Hollandia and Frisia of 7,300 tons each, 
and the passenger steamers Limburgia and 
Brabantia, of 20,000 tons. 
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American Bosch Magneto Corp.— 


Current liabilities on October 31, 1921, ° 


were $475,000; cash and receivables, 
$1,400,000. 

American Ice Co.—Declared, Decem- 
ber 27, 134 per cent. dividend on com- 
mon stock, payable January 25 _to 
holders of record January 10, placing 
stock on 7 per cent. annual basis. For 
year ended October 31, 1921, reports net 
income of $2,300,000, a new high record, 
and $1,500,000 available for common 
stock, or $20 per share, against $12 in 
1919-20. 

American Locomotive Co.—Said to be 
in splendid financial shape, owing 
nothing, and with a volume of quick 
assets far in excess of its needs. Earn- 
ings for last half of 1921, however, are 
not expected to equal those of first 
half, when $12 a common share was 
earned. ° 

American Sugar Refining Co.— 
Announces that, by court decision, 
Franklin subsidiary recovered full 
amount claimed in its suit against 
Samuel Howell for breach of 22%4c. 
sugar contract, netting it 14%4c. a pound. 
Company retained the sugar. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co.—To 
provide for part payment of American 
Brass Co., stockholders of record Jan- 
uary 3, 1922, will be offered right to sub- 
scribe for 233,125 of the 668,750 unissued 
shares of Anaconda, in ratio of one 
new share to each 10 shares owned. 
Subscriptions and payment in full will 
have to be made by January 25, 1922, 
with National City Bank, New York. 


Baldwin Locomotive Works.—During 
1921 company built 964 new locomotives 
and repaired 214 engines, a total of 
1178, according to “Wall Street 
Journal.” In 1920 company built 1,534 
locomotives. 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R.—Has con- 
solidated its Indiana and _ Illinois 
division, 640 miles, into “St. Louis 
Division.” 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corp. will pay $2,750,000 
15-year 5% per cent. mortgage bonds, 
guaranteed by Bethlehem Steel Corp., 
for Baltimore Dry Dock & Shipbuild- 
ing Co. Latter’s $230,000 bonds were 
assumed. 

Brooklyn Edison Co.—Stockholders 
approved increase in capital stock from 
$19,000,000 to $30,000,000. 

Butterick Co.—Directors, December 
22, 1921, decided not to consider divi- 
dends until earnings report for 1921 was 
completed. Last payment was % per 
cent., September 1, 1916. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.—Will re- 
open Pueblo steel mills, on January 21, 
on 50 per cent. basis, and iron mines 
at Sunrise, Colo., on 40 per cent. basis. 

Columbia Graphophone Co.—Reported 
a deficit after dividends of $3,833,709 
for nine months ended September 30, 
1921, compared with a surplus of $2,- 
077,162 for the same period in 1920. 

Cudahy Packing Company.—Reports 
a deficit after dividends for year ended 
October 31 of $1,569,563, compared with 
a deficit of $859,846 for the same period 
in 1920, 

Cuba Cane Sugar Corp.—Net loss of 
$12,064,560 for the year ended Sept. 
30, 1921, against profit of $12,344,134 in 
Previous year. Total deficit for year, 
$16,873,899. Sold sugar at average loss 
of 464 cent per pound, against average 
Profit of 1.822 cents in previous year. 

General Motors Corp.— Passed 





DIGEST OF CORPORATION NEWS 
Investors Will Be Specially Interested 







quarterly dividend of 25 cents on com- 
mon stock. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—Offi- 
cially stated that sales of tires in 1921 
were larger than in the previous year. 
Working capital, Nov. 30, 1921, was $58,- 
544,875, or more than $1,000,000 in ex- 
cess of aggregate bonds and deben- 
tures. 

International Mercantile Marine Co. 
—Net income before charges estimated 
at $7,000,000 in 1921, or over $10 a pre- 
ferred share after charges. 

International Paper Co.—Offering of 
$12,500,000 1st and ref. 5 per cent. “B” 
bonds of 1947 was made at 87 and in- 
terest, December 29, 1921, by syndicate 
headel by Chase Securities Corp. and 
Bankers Trust Co. This issue made 
entire $19,396,000 authorized Ist and 
ref. mortgage bonds outstanding. Pro- 
ceeds will be used to retire bank loans 
and augment working capital. 

International Shoe Co.—Has on hand 
unfilled orders in excess of $38,000,000, 
assuring capacity operations for at least 
five months. 

Jones Brothers Tea Co.— Has pur- 
chased 45 additional stores in Kansas 
City out of current earnings. 

Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. — Passed 
quarterly dividend of 3 per cent. in 
stock on common “in view of unsatis- 
factory results in 1921.” 

Middle States Oil Corp.—Balance 
after dividends for quarter ended Sep- 
tember 30, $451,150, compares with $1,- 
300,484 in same quarter in 1920. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas R.R.—Re- 
organization plan will be declared op- 
erative at once, according to bankers, 
85 per cent. of bonds and a substantial 
majority of stock having been de- 
posited. 

Missouri Pacific R. R—Reported that 
road is receiving bids for double-tracking 
line from Kirkwood, near St. Louis, to 
Washington—111 miles. Cost estimated 


‘at $2,000,000. 


Montgomery, Ward & Co.—Estimated 
that company’s operating loss for 1921 
will approximate $5,000,000. 

New York Dock Co.—Net income for 
November, 1921, $59,438, compared with 
$105,414 in same month 1920; for first 
eleven months of 1921, $879,224, against 
$915,860 same period 1920. 

Peoples Gas Lt. & Coke Co.—Declared 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent., pay- 
able January 15 to stockholders of 
record January 3, 1922. Last previous 
payment was 1 per cent—August 25, 
1917. Stated that company’s cost of 
producing gas has been reduced about 50 
per cent. during 1921 largely on account 
of economies in mass production of 
new $16,000,000 plant. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co—Reported sale 
to President Rosenwald of certain of its 
Chicago real estate for $16,000,000 and 
gift of 50,000 shares stock from Mr. 
Rosenwald on condition that stock be 
not sold under par and that he get a 3- 
year option to purchase the shares at 
par for cash. On real estate purchase 
Mr. Rosenwald made initial payment of 
25 per cent. Vice-President Loeb said 
company would report a “large net 
loss” for 1921, but as a result of Presi- 
dent Rosenwald’s action its capital 
would be unimpaired and it would have 
a small surplus. Also declared condi- 
tion of company was improving and 
that outlook was decidedly promising. 
Sales for year 1921 totaled $178,014,979, 
compared with $254,595,056 in 1920. 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


FIFTH AVE. OFFICE 
Fifth Ave. and 44th St. 


MADISON AVE. OFFICE 
Madison Ave. and 6¢th St. 


GRAND ST. OFFICE 
268 Grand Street 


LIVERPOOL 
ANTWERP 


LONDON 
BRUSSELS 


PARIS HAVRE 
CONSTANTINOPLE 


Condensed Statement, December 31, 1921 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank and 

Due from Banks and Bankers $141,209,002.62 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates 28,097,670.74 
Public Securities 31,080,045.53 
Other Securities 22,558,892.62 
Loans and Bills Purchased 296,525,218.14 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 2,668,396.67 
Foreign Exchange 7,725,224.18 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 24,008,291.99 
Real Estate 8,557,780.41 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 15,879,235.47 


$578,309,758.37 








LIABILITIES 


$ 25,000,000.00 
15,000,000.00 
2,255,398.56 


$ 42,255,398.56 


Accrued Interest Payable and Reserves for 
Taxes and Expenses and Other Liabilities. . . 
Acceptances—New York Office. .. 
Foreign Offices 
Outstanding Dividend Checks 
Outstanding Treasurer’s Checks 
Deposits 


Surplus Fund 
Undivided Profits 





16,649,999.48 
15,989,826.69 
8,018,465.30 
589,349.50 
23,889,739.77 
470,916,979.07 


$578,309,758.37 
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YOU CAN MAKE 
A PROFIT! 


Successful business 
men know how to 
figure profit. You 
can learn their 
secret. This book 
“How to Figure 
Profit” tells you 
vital facts. 


P. Roger Cleary, a 
nationally known 
expert accountant 
and teacher, wrote 
the book. It shows 
how to price the 
article you sell, 
based on costs and 
overhead, and it’s amazingly simple! 


Don’t guess, Know! Write for this im- 
portant book today. It sells for only 
$3.00. Money refunded if you are not 
satisfied. 


THE CLEARY COMPANY 
YPSILANTI MICHIGAN 








“Trading Suggestions | 


A short, concise and valuable ré- 
sumé of probable market readjust- 
ments and buying and _ selling 
zones for important stocks. We 
suggest that you become acquainted 
with it by writing or calling for 


CiroWlar F.-469 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated 
Stock Exchange of New York 


62 Broadway New York 
Telephone Whitehall 1964 








Current issue of our 


“Financial Forecast” 
Sent without obligation. 


MS'WOLFE 2 C0. 
41BROAD ST. NEW WORK 


Phone” Broad 25 








Established 1884 


ENNEDY & CO. 


74 BROADWAY 

489 6TH AVE. 

Opposite Publis Librery 
5 COLUMBUS CIRCLE 


Members 
Consolidated Stock Exchange of N.Y. 
“SUCCESS IN THE 
STOCK MARKET” 


Write for Free Booklet 
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Swift & Company.— For fiscal year 
cuded Novemver 9, 1921, reports denci 
aiter dividenus oO1 p1y,olZ,zy¥1, thereby 
1educing surpius to ol,/Jsy,y¥i. in the 
preceding hscal year the company re- 
ported deficit of $6,829,018 after pay- 
iuient of dividends. 

‘Vexas Company.—Company reported 
to have blocked out approximately 11,- 
U00,000 tons sulphur deposits at Hoskins 
Mound, Tex., after drilling only about 
one-half area of dome. Said to be 
planning subsidiary sulphur company to 
distribute its stock to Texas Co. share- 
holders. 

Tobacco Products Corp.—Resumed 
cash dividends on common, with decla- 
ration of 1 1/2 per cent. quarterly, pay- 
able Feb. 15, to holders of record Jan. 
31. Payments made in scrip since May, 
1920. 

United Gas & Electric Corp.—Re- 
organization plan of the American 
Cities Co., a subsidiary, provides for 
the formation of a new company, to be 
known as the National Power & Light 
Co. According to plans shares of new 
company are without par value. The 
preferred stock is entitled, in preference 
to the common stock, and limited, to 
dividends of $7 per share, cumulative 
from January 1, 1923. It is redeemable 
after three years at $110 per share and 
cumulative dividends on the vote of 
not less than a majority of the out- 
standing common stock. 

United Retail Candy Stores.— Ex- 
pected to show substantial deficit for 
year 1921. 

U.S. Smelting, Refining & Mining Co. 
—-Estimated 1921 will show deficit of 
from $200,000 to $300,000 after preferred 
dividends, depletion, depreciation and 
Federal taxes. Consolidated earnings 
for 11 months to November 30, 1921 
were estimated at $2,316,000 after in- 
terest, and $1,053,000 after partial 


‘depreciation and depletion. Capital ex- 


penditures in 1921 will total $1,500,000. 

U. S. Steel Corp.—Announced offering 
of 100,000 shares common stock to em- 
ployees at 84. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.— 
Since March 31, 1921, says “Wall Street 
Journal,” company has reduced inven- 
tories 25 per cent., from $42,248,312, and 
practically retired its bank loans of 
$20,775,000. While earnings are satis- 
factory, returns for year 1921-22 are not 
expected to equal the previous year’s 
showing of $8.43 per common share, in 
view of general depression. 
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TOMORROW’S MARKET 


Our daily letter forecasts the movements 
of Securities on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 
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6 Church Street New York 











A. G. Becker, of A. G. Becker & Co., has 
been elected a director of the Pressed Steel 
Car Co. 

Five new members were elected to the 
directorate of the Central Railroad of N. J. 
They are: Albert H. Harris, vice-president of 
the New York Central; George M. Shriver, 
vice-president of the Baltimore & Ohio; Theo- 
dore W. Reath, general solicitor of the Nor- 
folk & Western; Robert E. McCarty and C. S. 
W. Packard. 

Henry J. Fuller has been admitted as a gen- 
ees saatnee in the firm of Aldred & Co., New 

ork. 

LC Block, Maloney & Co., members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, announces the admit- 
tance of Peter J. Maloney, Jr. 

Louis Curtis, Jr., and Charles Denston 
Dickey have been admitted as of Jan. 1, 1922, 
= partners in the firm of Brown Brothers & 

0. 
George W. Mixter has resigned as president 
of the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company, and 
is succeeded by M. BE. Forbes, formerly vice- 
president. 

J. S. Bache & Co., members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, have admitted Edward 
Wise and N. Kann as general partners. Mr. 
Wise was formerly president of the United 
Cigar,.Stores Company of America. 

J. P. Morgan & Company announce the re- 
tirement of William Pierson Hamilton. Mr. 
— has been a member of the firm since 


Julius Lichtenstein has resigned as presi- 
dent of the American Sumatra Tobacco Com- 
pany and has been elected president and gen- 
eral manager of the Consolidated Cigar Com- 
pany. Mr. Lichtenstein will continue as a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
American Sumatra Co. 


Stock Market Outlook 
(Continued from page 263) 

ary market is to be expected for some 
weeks—perhaps for two or three 
months—to come. Therefore, it seems 
advisable to refrain from purchasing 
speculative issues, except in cases 
where especially favorable develop- 
ments are likely to warrant individual 
upward moves, until the market has had 
a satisfactory reaction. The sugar, 
leather, and fertilizer groups, having 
joined but little in the fall rise and rep- 
resenting industries which have been 
thoroughly liquidated, may move inde- 
pendently. Central Leather, American 
Hide & Leather preferred, American 
Sugar common and preferred, and the 
preferred shares of the fertilizer com- 
panies look attractive to buy and hold 
regardless of intermediate fluctuations. 

Railroad earnings for 1921 come up 
to expectations in only a few instances. 
With business still backward and the 
farmer demanding lower and lower 
rates, confidence is being shaken in 
the rails as a group. The speculator 
must use more discrimination in making 
purchases; stocks that looked good last 
summer, do not look so attractive now. 
The following stocks, however, may be 
bought with confidence based on good 
earnings results: Atchison, Chesapeake 
& Ohio, Illinois Central, Southern Pa- 
cific, Union Pacific, Colorado & South- 
ern, St. Louis-San Francisco, St. Louis 
Southwestern and Rock Island. 





Opportunities for Investors 
(Continued from page 265) 
competitors as the Buick and Chandler. 
In 1920, fully 96 per cent. was earned for 

the preferred. 

The F. W. Woolworth Company is one 
of those rare concerns that seems to pos- 
sess an almost unlimited earnings ability 
in good times as well as in bad. Its busi- 
ness is practically depression proof. The 
company’s only funded debt consists of 
real estate mortgages for a total of only 
$1,524,500, and there is only $12,000,000 
7 per cent. cumulative preferred stock out- 
standing. The preferred dividend has been 
paid regularly since organization, and 
there has been no year when requirements 
for the senior dividend have not been 
covered at least five times over. In fact, 
earnings on the stock have averaged fully 
60 per cent. annually since organization in 
1912. 





To Give You a Laugh 








The Challenge 

Two colored boys had a quarrel and one 
said, “‘I’se qgwine mash dat nose o’ yourn all 
over yo’ face, nigger.” 

The other said, “Piggly Wiggly.” . 

The first said, “I’se gwine ter mash yo 
whole face to pieces, yo’ triflin’ rascal.” 

The other said, “Piggly Wiggly.” 

“What yer mean by dat foolishness?” 

“Help yo’ self.”—$1 prize to N. Barbee, 1510 
Park Road, Washington, D. = 


Well Secured 

“So you want the hand of my daughter?” 
the New York broker questioned the youthful 
suitor rather indifferently. 

“I do,” said the youth and, seeking to make 
his case stronger, he added, “I’m well able to 
support your daughter. I come of good old 
New England stock.” 

“Good old New England stock, eh?’’ The 
broker betrayed sudden deep interest. “What 
exchange is it listed on? What’s it quoted 
at?”—$1 prize to W. Bahnsen, 756 Newton 
St., N. W., Washington, D. Cc. 


Presence of Mind 

The train, moving along at a fair speed, 
was approaching the siding. All at once, the 
engineer observed that the switch which 
should have been open was closed. Knowing 
that the express was almost due he jammed 
on the brakes and clambered out of the win- 
dow. The strap of his overalls caught on 
some part of the engine and held him sus- 
pended. He could neither go forward nor 
backward. 

Gradually the train came to a standstill, 
and soon a little crowd gathered. 

“Any o’ you fellows got a camera?” asked 
the engineer. “I should like to have my pic- 
ture taken so’s I could send it to the makers 
o’ them overalls.”—$1 —_ to R. Thomson, 
Box 165, Eagle Pass, Texas. 
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Classified Advertising 


FORBES is a real market. 30,000 busi. 
ness executives read FO every 2 
weeks. Practically every reader is en. 
gaged in active business. 


Our rate for classified advertising is as 
follows: 
Situations Wanted 8 cents a word 
industrial Real Estate. ..10 cents a word 
A w ooee+- 80 conts a word 
+» 10 cents a word 
-- 10 cents a word 


*Business Opportunities. ...10 cents a word 


“Banking and Business References required for 
all advertisements seeking capital. 

Count six words to an agate line. No 
advertisement accepted for less than one 
dollar payable in advance. Advertise. 
ments accepted for the first issue going 
to press following date order and copy is 
received in New York. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


_FOR SALE.—The full patent rights or the 
license to manufacture and market on royalty 
basis a fully tested reel holder successfully 
used on Western fishing launches trolling for 
salmon. When motor driven, does work of 
extra man. Adaptable raising Lobster and 
Crab nets. Address C. J. Anderson, Box 255, 
Fort Bragg, California. 














ENGRAVED BUSINESS CARDS 


GENUINE Hand Engraved on Copper Pilate 
High Class in every respect at reasonable 
prices. Samples upon request. The Don 
Coulton Engraving Co., Milford, Conn. 











SALESMEN WANTED 





SALESMEN—Clean-cut, hard-working, exper- 
ienced “go-getters,” with determination and 
confidence in their ability to do as well, if not 
better, than our men now making from $%,00 
to $15,000 per year, selling a guaranteed agency 
plan to merchants in all sized towns for com- 
modity easily sold everywhere. Department F, 
Box 418, Iowa City, Ia. 





LARGE income easily earned representing us 
to business houses. TEXPLY CO., Somer- 


ville, 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





COST AND GENERAL ACCOUNTANT-—Thir- 
teen years’ experience in Stores, Departments, 
Costs, Auditor, Office Manager. Public ex- 
perience in cost and system work. Willing to 
assume responsibility and get work done. Age 
34, married, no children, willing to travel, loca- 
tion no object. Forbes Magazine, P. O. Box 75. 


Awigows 
Jnvestmemts 


Safety, vital in every investment, is doubly 
so for the widow and orphan. Safety and 
7%, plus a record of 38 years in which not 
one dollar was ever lost by purchasing our 
First Farm Mortgages, emboldens us to 
urge that you send for descriptive pam- 
phiet “F’ and list of current offerings. 


Securities may be purchased on partial 
payment plan, 


Ee REE 








RPLUS $500,000.00 
KS, NORTH DAKOTA. 





Every Investor and Trader 
Should Have This 


Ready Reference Book 


Giving high and low prices of all active stocks 
and bonds, for the past month, mailed free 
on request for B-109, together with current 
issue of our Investment Survey No. 209. 

Send for our Booklet P-309, showing how to 
invest your savings. 


SCOTT & STUMP 
Investment Securities 
SPECIALISTS IN ODD LOTS 
40 Exchange Place New York 


Offices in Seven Principal Cities 
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All prepaid, te introduc 
, fer only 25e. Yeu 
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Walhamere Company, Lafayette Bidg., Philadeiphia, Pt 
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Is Your Business Under 
Barometric Control ? 


ID you know that there are at least 
D twenty important indexes of future 
business conditions? They all 
affect your business—your profits—your 
income—whether you study them or not. 


BUSINESS FORECASTING 
By David F. Jordan 


Enables any business man to secure a 
working knowledge of the fundamental 
factors which influence changing busi- 
ness conditions so that profits may be 
increased and losses avoided. This book 
explains the operation of the business 
cycle; the barometers of business; their 
apuiacanen and interpretation: the 
profitable application of business fore- 
casting to your business. 


Price $5.00 
Sent on Approval 


Let us send you a copy on approval. 
Send in your check for $5.00. We will 
send the book for 5 days’ examination. 
If you are not entirely satisfied with 
the book, we will refund your check by 


return mail. 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


PRENTICE HALL, Inc., 

70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Enclosed is my check for $5.00. Please send 
me a copy of Business Forecasting. 
It is understood that if I am not entirely satis- 
fied with it, I may return it within 5 days and 
my money will be refunded. 


PR so cccenscttdecevacanchoctees cbantension 
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85 YEARS 
SERVING THE BANKS 


Ss Te 
American Banker 





The Oldest Banking Journal 


in America 


67 PEARL STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


$5.00 per Year 


15e. per Copy 


























A Guaranteed Bond 


Would you appreciate a Guaran- 
teed Bond which insures abso- 
lute protection against loss of 
any kind? 

If so, you will recognize the 
safety afforded by Prudence- 
Bonds which we unconditionally 
Guarantee as to interest and 
Principal. 


Write for Booklet F.M.140 
The Prudence Co., Ine. 


(Reutty Investment Corgan. 
31 Nassau St. pay lhe 
New York Brooklyn 
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BETTER MANAGEMENT 


In Business and Industry 
Edited by Charles E. Funk 


Editor of Industrial Extension Institute 


HAT does labor want? The ques- 

tion is a popular one. It has been 
answered dozens of times. But gener- 
ally the answer misses the mark by the 
width of the target. The trouble is that 
we do not define what we mean by 
“labor” when we ask the question, and 
of course we get the stereotyped 
answer—“The earth!” 

Suppose you put the question to the 
first worker you meet; but be careful, 
if you want the real answer, how you 
frame your question. Don’t say, 
“What do you fellows want, anyhow?” 
but say, in a perfectly friendly way, 
“What do you—Bill Smith—want?” 

Bill Smith, machinist, is labor. The 
mechanic in the garage is labor. The 
conductor on the trolley is labor. The 
ticket collector on the train is labor. 
Your chauffeur is labor, and so is the 
gardener. The plumber, the carpenter, 
the painter, your newsboy, the boot- 
black, your waiter, your cigar clerk— 
half the people we meet in daily con- 
tact are each a part of what we call 
labor. But when we begin to shoulder 
our executive responsibilities for the 
day we forget the various individuals 
with whom we have had brief but pleas- 
ant conversation, and demand trucu- 
lently, “What does labor want, 
anyhow?” And the fight is on. 


Steady, Decent Job 


Whether Bill Smith is twenty or for- 
ty, whether single or married, whether 
union or non-union, whether American, 
“Dago,” or Polack, his answer will be 
briefly, “I want a decent job, and a 
chance to rise.” 

What does any man want—capitalist 
or unskilled worker? A decent job 
and a chance to rise. Foreign govern- 
ments may be overthrown by a ram- 
pant labor uprising, national politics 
may be corrupt, city politics rotten, 
Mrs. Terwhilliger-Jones may wear a 
king’s ransom in diamonds, and Wall 
Street may be in fact a den of thieves, 
but none of these will ruffle my serenity 
for two consecutive moments if I have 
a decent job and a chance to rise. 

In other words, if we will only eradi- 
cate from our minds the abstract term 
labor, and think instead of individual 
workers, we will find that we are deal- 
ing with a bunch of men each of whom 
is actuated by desires identical with 
our own and differing only in degree. 

Bill Smith means a little bit more 
than the words may indicate on first 
reading when he says he wants a decent 
job. He: does not mean merely good 
working conditions—clean and _ sani- 
tary; but he means especially decent 
companionship and, above all, a decent 
boss. 

Somewhere in the course of the last 
fifty or sixty years—probably concur- 
rent with the enormous influx of ig- 
norant foreign workers—began a 
vicious system of labor exploiting. As 
a nation we forgot the essentials of 
justice and fairness in our relations 
with our social inferiors. We threw a 
boomerang. The result—on the sur- 
face—justified the method. Industrially, 
the country expanded and became 
prosperous. 

Labor unions—in theory, at least, 
never justified in this free and equal 
nation—were organized perforce, to de- 
fend by mob action, at first, the correct- 


ly-termed downtrodden worker. The 
boomerang turned in its flight. It 
need never strike the hand that sent 
it, and I think American saneness and 
conscience, partially dormant through 
these years, will ward the blow. 

For twenty years we have been 
groping for a return path to earlier 
industrial life, when strikes were un- 
known and workers were measurably 
contented. We have inaugurated bonus 
systems of reward for increased ef- 
fort; we have studied motions so as to 
decrease fatigue and increase effi- 
ciency; we have embraced welfare 
work in its varying forms, hospitals, 
visiting nurses, athletic fields, clubs, 
and so on; we have been making over 
the factory, making it light, sanitary 
and comfortable—a pleasant place to 
work; and all the time the worker has 
looked askance at us with his tongue in 
his cheek. 


Personnel Work 


But we made some progress, although 
so far as industry at large was con- 
cerned, jt was scarcely noticeable. We 
were establishing proof that making 
the job decent was economically worth 
while. With the introduction of per- 
sonnel work some ten years ago, in- 
dustry began to provide the mechan- 
ism for the chance to rise. This was a 
long step towards making the return- 
ing boomerang futile, because not only, 
through its records, does the personnel 
department assist the worker to rise, 
but there is provided some definite 
person other than an agitator, whose 
duty it is to listen to the worker’s 
grievances. 

Simultaneously, industrial experi- 
menters have made another discovery. 
They have learned that the complex and 
delicate mechanism composing decent 
job and opportunity cannot be kept in 
safe adjustment by the old-bull-dozing 
type of executive. The new executive 
must be capable, tactful, and sincere. 
He must advocate the Golden Rule in 
act as well as in speech, to do unto 
others as he would be done by. He 
must be “a decent boss.” 

It sounds idealistic in the extreme, 
perhaps, to those who have been ac- 
customed to rule by force, by fear. But 
in reality it is simplicity itself. It is 
nothing more than what we all practice 
daily in our contact with chauffeur, 
gardener, boot-black and trolley con- 
ductor. It is simply treating our em- 
ployees as individuals in all of our 
dealings with them, and not, as we 
have been accustomed, treating them as 
an organized mob looking for a chance 
to put us out of business. 





The Department of State announces that 
it is prepared to receive pre-war bonds of 
the former Austrian Government owned by 
American nationals and held outside of the 
succession States on July 16, 1920. The 
State Department will act merely as an 
agent of the Reparations Commission in 
collecting the bonds from their holders 
and transmitting them to the Reparations 
Commission for any action it may deem 
proper. In making its announcement the 
department emphasized that this Govern- 
ment was in no way guaranteeing any 
payment of the bonds. 
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Are You 
Making 
Full Use 
of Your 
BANK 


? 


HE business man 

| who succeeds in 

the highest sense 

is the one who appre- 
ciates the functions of 
the bank and_ uses 
them to his own profit. 








THE BUSINESS MAN 
and HIS BANK 


By WM. H. KNIFFIN 
280 pages, 51442814, $3.00 


LLS the business man what he should 

know about banking practice in order 

to make full use of his bank in the 
promotion of his business. 

It gives helpful advice on choosing a bank, 
on how to prepare a financial statement, 
on how to read a bank statement, on the 
use of trade acceptances, on the making of 
warehouse and ‘collateral loans. 

The section on collateral loans is con- 
sidered the best simple treatment of this 
subject in book form. 


Examine it for 10 Days FREE 





FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
You may send me on approval a of 





Kniffin’s ‘‘The Business Man and His Bank" — 
$3.00. I agree to return the book, postpaid, in 
10 days, or to remit for it. 
PN Sonics casa snsananebehenehaceeenchuneeenne 
DD scone bb becnkudsdscsuneaebeenetenaenea 
Glisial Peston = iit 8 0 0b 060s 00000 
MS 8 TOUTE TTT TTT err 
Forbes 1-21-22 











PERSONAL FINANCE RECORD 


“Holds at your finger tips, data required 
in filling out Income Tax Reports” 


Contains 12 practical forms for keeping a 
record of your stocks and bonds, property, 
insurance, salary and all income. Supplies 
Income Tax report data. 





The only complete book of its kind. All 
leather cover with pocket; red leather tabs; 


loose leaf; gold title. 

MADE IN TWO SIZES 
No. 608—Sheet Size 634x3%............ $4.00 
No. 611—Sheet Size 84x5'............ $5.00 


Examine $My Finances$. Yowll want one. 
Order on approval or send prepaid ordérs to 


Special Purpose Book Co. 


217 Fulton Street New York 


























Here is a choice 

Selection of 

Appleton business books 
Written by 

Practical men 

For those who wish 
Authentic and 

Useable information 








The Stock Market 


By Solomon S. Huebner 


For anybody connected with 
Wall Street, either as an em- 
ployee or employer, as banker, 
broker or investor, this volume 
makes clear the whole opera- 
tion of the stock market. The 
reader gets from its pages all 
the principles and practices of 
our organized security markets. 
The volume covers in a most 
interesting and informative 
manner, the services, the or- 
ganization and operation of 
the stock market, the factors 
affecting security prices, and 
the legal principles governing 
the stock exchange business. 
Ready next week. Place your 
order now. 


Money and Banking 
By John T. Holdsworth 


The whole subject of money and 
banking is described in a way that 
meets the needs of every business 
man. 


The Work of Wall Street 
By Sereno S. Pratt 


An up-to-date view of the mechan- 
ism, personality, functions and oper- 
ations of the greatest financial center 
of the western world, written so that 
even a novice may thoroughly under- 
stand the subject. 


Modern Sales 


Management 

By J. George Frederick 
Covers nearly every problem likely 
to confront a sales manager, and dis- 
cusses every element which has any 
bearing on the conduct of the sales 
organization. 


Principles of Railroad 


Transportation 


By Emory R. Johnson 
and T. W. Van Metre 


A new up to the minute edition of a 
standard , volume recognized as the 
leading authority on the history, de- 
velopment and operation of railroads. 


Elements of Accounting 
By Joseph J. Klein 
Merely presu: ing that the reader 
has py ag debit and credit, 
this book carries him through the 
entire field of accounting. With sup- 
plementary exercises. 


Commercial 
Correspondence 


By Ralph Starr Butler 
and Henry A. Burd 


How to write letters which qnbety 
the best forms of the Englis 
language, yet are designed to meet 
the requirements of modern busi- 
ness. hat to do and what not to 
do in all forms of business corre- 
spondence. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
Fill in and mail this coupon. 


———— a Se a 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


35 West 32nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me catalog of Appleton’s 
Books on business subjects. 


AGELESS 2 iccccccccccess 
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Guide to Best Business Books 
~ How They Can Help You - 
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By Robert L. Smitley 


; i~< practical business man who has 
had but little schooling and who has 
worked up from the ground, has little, if 
any, use for the economist. On the other 
hand, the average teacher of political 
economy looks upon the average business 
man as considerably lower than he in the 
strata of society. 
Both ideas are fundamentally wrong. 


Inasmuch as the aforesaid business man 
has never experienced the possible benefits 
of academic economics, he naturally has 
no idea regarding the value as applied to 
his business. And, inasmuch as the teacher 
of economics has not fought his way. 
through practical business problems, he is 
just as pig-headed about the situation. 


But the financial organization has 
awakened to the necessity for knowing the 
practical application of economics. To-day 
the greatest financial organizations are 
drawing away from the universities the 
most eminent of the economists. Within 
recent weeks the Equitable Trust Company 
performed a vital service by employing 
Professor Seligman to write “Currency 
Inflation and Public Debts.” 


It may, therefore, now be accepted that 
the coming business man, to succeed, must 
have an excellent foundation of economic 
principles. He need not become involved 
in abstruse economic thought, nor need he 
spend too much time on_ underlying 
theories unless he desires to do so. But 
on practical application, he will find much 
material and that material may be the 
means of saving him thousands of dollars. 


Elementary Books 


The first book to read—if one has not 
already made some effort in this direction— 
is the little pamphlet recently printed by 
The Bankers’ Trust Company, reprinted 
from The London Times, entitled “Ten 
Minute Talks With Workers.” The 
material is presented in short, clarified 
form, giving the reader a definite grasp 
of economic terms as applied to finance. 


After the absorption of these elementary 
ideas the book which gives the best appeal 
to the general reader is “Elementary Prin- 
ciples of Economics,” by Professor Irving 
Fisher. The book is not pedagogical and is 
presented with illustrative features which 
make the subject as interesting as possible. 
Herein is found a comprehensive under- 
standing of the application of such subjects 
as Wealth, Property, Capital, Income, 
Purchasing Power of Money, Price Influ- 
ences, Monetary Systems, Money, Supply 
and Demand, Rate of Interest, Labor and 
the inter-relations of all these main factors. 


After this book the student could take 
up either one of two authors. From the 
purely financial viewpoint, possibly Pro- 
fessor Seligman’s “Principles of Eco- 
nomics” would be as useful as any; but to 
get a still broader viewpoint it would be 
wise to read the two-volume edition of 
Taussig’s “Principles of Economics.” In 
these two volumes the reader will find 
application of economic principles to his 
daily business life. 

Those who are vitally interested in 
problems relating to labor should apply 
themselves to “History of Labor in the 
United States,” by Commons and others. 


Every phase of the movement and all of 
the developments in the contests between 
capital and labor are fully and clearly 
outlined in this work. 


In the realm of taxation and tariff— 
subjects vitally close to the conduct of 
business—books by both Seligman and 
Taussig best approach the subject. But 
the business man will most likely desire 
to devote his time to the subject as it 
relates directly to his particular business 
and for this purpose he will read material 
directed to this one end. 


“Business Forecasting” 


Generally speaking, however, the problem 
of the business cycle and the organized 
market will interest him. Had one of our 
largest leather corporations heeded the 
coming of lower prices during the past 
year, it might not have been necessary to 
write off in one fell swoop twenty-five 
milliot dollars in inventory. For the 
purpose of recognizing and forecasting 
such conditions, there is offered a most 
excellent book by Professor Jordan, of 
New York University, entitled “Business 
Forecasting.” Because many business men 
jeer at forecasting, the author has taken 
pains to illustrate just how exact the 
science may be. In addition to this book, 
but treating the subject in a broader way, 
there are available such books as “Financial 
Crises and Depressions,” by Burton; “How 
Money is Made in Security Transactions,” 
by Hall, and an excellent summary of the 
various theories of all business cycles in 
“Readings in Money and Banking,” by 
Phillips. 

Other suggestions for the business man 
desiring to take advantage of the applica- 
tion of the fundamental principles of 
economics follow: 


MODERN PROBLEMS 

America and the Balance Sheet of 
Europe—Bass & Moulton. 

Our Economic and Other Problems— 
Otto Kahn. 

Great American Issues—Hammond & 
Jenks. 

The World in Revolt—Gustav LeBon. 

Economic Development of the United 
States—Lippincott. 

Modern Economic Tendencies—Reeves. 

The Flow of Value—McPherson. 

The Inequality of Incomes—Dalton. 


BASIC ECONOMIC THOUGHT 

The Wealth of Nations—Adam Smith. 

An Bssay on the Principles of Popula- 
tion—Malthus. 

Political Economy—John Stuart Mill. 

Political Economy—McCulloch. 

Economic Sophisms—Bastiat. 

Political Economy—Say. 

Economic Interpretation of History— 
Rogers. 

All writings of William Smart. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ECONOMICS 

Political Economy—Cairnes. 

Political Science—Woolsey. 

Introduction to Study of Economics— 
Bullock. 

Selected Readings in 
Bullock. 

Elements 


Economics— 
of Economics—Burch & 


‘Economic Problems—Ham- 


ilton. 
Material for the Study of Elementary 
Economics—Marshall and others. 

Capital and Income—Irving Fisher. 

Introduction to Economics—Seager. 

Any writings by Professors Kemmerer, 

Anderson, Mitchell, or Carver. 

It must be remembered that the classifi- 
cation of economiics covers a great number 
of subsidiary subjects. In the discussion 
of the broad subject in this article no 
attempt is made to delve into the individual 
professions allied to the entire field as 
these will be taken up in the following 


separate articles devoted to each branch, 


RONALD 
BOOKS 


of personal value 
in your work 





The following books will be 
of real value in helping you 
succeed in 1922. Read how 
you can use each and then 
check on the form below the 
ones you want us to send for 
examination. 


Language for 
Men of Affairs 


By John Mantle Clapp and James Melvin 
Lee. Shows how to “talk business” and 
“put it in writing.” Gives you the 
faculty of expressing your ideas in 
language suited to all the special needs 
of your business life. 1920 (2nd ptg. 
1920). Two volumes, 1,137 pages,: clot 
binding. Price, $8.00. 


Mathematics of 
Accounting and 


Finance 


By Seymour Walton, A.B., C.P.A. 
formerly Dean of the Walton School of 
Commerce, and H. A. Finney, Ph.B., 
C.P.A., Professor of Accounting, North- 
western University. This new work pre- 
sents in a handy volume an unusually 
fine and clear explanation of all the 
mathematics required in accounting and 
financial work. 1921 (2nd ptg. 1921). 274 
pages, cloth binding. Price, $4.00. 


Developing 
Executive Ability 


By E. B. Brown, Chairman, Committee 
on Executive Training, National Asso- 
ciation of Corporation Schools. Of genu- 
ine value to the man training himself 
and the one who is training others. 
Offers suggestions in the personal quali- 
ties the successful manager must have 
and gives essential methods that he 
must understand. 1919 (4th ptg. 1920), 
486 pages, cloth binding. Price, $4.00. 


Getting the Most 


Out of Business 


By E. St. Elmo Lewis, Counsel in 
Organization and Management. Explains 
the application of scientific methods to 
business practice. Offers practical sug- 
gestions for handling men and situa- 
tions along the lines of modern effi- 
ciency. 6th Edition, 1919 (3d ptg. 1920), 
515 pages, cloth binding. Price, $4.00. 


Go to your bookstore 
or use the form below 


THE 
RONALD PRESS CO. 
Publishers 
20 Vesey Street New York 


Publishers of “Administration” and of 
“Management Engineering” 





THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, 
20 Vesey Street, New York. 


You may send me postpaid the books I 
have checked below, for examination. It 
is understood that within 5 days of their 
receipt I may return any or all of them 
without obligation except to pay for the 
ones I keep. 


(J Language for Men of Affairs, 
$8.00 
(0 Mathematics of Accounting and 


Finance, 
0 Developing Executive Ability, 
$4.00 


(Getting the Most Out of Busi- 
ness, $4. 


Position 


For catalog of Ronald publica- 
tions, sent without charge, check 
here 
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FORBES 





From the letters we have already received in 
our prize contest, it is clear to us that authors 
and publishers of Business Books are render- 
ing a valuable service to their fellow men. 


Someone has said that “books are man’s best 
friend,” but business books are more than 
friends, they are creators of inspiration, stim- 


Share Your Knowledge With Others 


d290 


In Cash Prizes for Answers to the Question 


Which Business Books have 
helped you most, and how? 


ulators of ambition, givers of important in- 
formation, counsellors and guides in develop- 
ing a successful career. 


Will you share your knowledge with others? 


Will you tell how you have profited through 
constructive business reading so that others 
may benefit by your experience? 





Everybody is invited to write, whether a Forbes 
subscriber or not. Contest closes March 22d, 
1922, but send in your articles right away. 











This contest is open to all—Contestants may or may not be 
subscribers to FORBES. By best reply we do not merely 
mean best from a standpoint of grammatical construction but 
best in human interest and practical usefulness—telling about 
your experience with business books and showing what you 
have accomplished as a result of your reading. 


FORBE 





esceeeeeee 


For the best replies we will award the following CASH PRIZES 


First Prize ......... 
Second Prize ....... 
Third Prize ......... 
Fourth Prize ....... 
And 10 Prizes of.... 


We reserve the right to publish any of the letters submitted, 
and plan to begin printing some of them in advance of the 
awarding of the prizes, which will be announced in the 
April 15th issue of this magazine. Contest closes March 
22, 1922. All letters must be in our New York offices on or 
before that date. Allow for mail delays; don’t put off writing. 


Address Contest Editor 


120 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 














FORBES 
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I hereby certify that 
the entire road has / 

been maintained in 
good condition for the ' 
year. 
(Signed) C. L. Chas, ' 
Chief Eng., 
Peking-Suiyain Ry. - 


W, 






When Our Impressions Fall Short 


Most of us think of China in terms of the age-old civilization 
which built massive walls to keep out the Tartar tribes centuries ago 
—we picture their present lack of progress due to the walled-in 
ignorance of the race. 


Yet today the student of the world finds the largest locomotive 
outside of United States operating not on the far-famed railways of 
England and Germany but on tracks built in the shadow of China’s 


‘great wall. This giant engine was shipped from Schenectady to the 


Peking-Suiyain Ry. as part of a great modern equipment oe of 
our prided American systems. 


Thus the eyes of Scientific American search not alone our own 
confines but into the corners of the globe for new and interesting 
facts. The Scientific American is a world rendezvous for scientists, 
engineers, industrial leaders and business men—with a plain English 
record of their doings for the man in the street. 


In the recent change to a monthly, the Scientific American em- 
braces the greater editorial possibilities of one complete issue each 
month. Improvements have come in this greater time and space, and 
any man who would keep posted on the important events in the 
industrial and scientific growth of America cannot afford to be with- 
out this magazine. 


The coupon below is the direct route to the most important events 
of the year in all branches of science, industry, engineering and 
inventions. The Scientific American is a valuable friend on your 
desk, on the workbench or in your home library. And in the 
increased service of the new monthly, please note that the subscrip- 
tion price has been reduced to $4 a year; and sign the coupon today. 





SCIENTI 


FIC AMERICAN 











SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 


Please enter subscription to the new monthly 
$4 per subscription. 
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Forbes 1-21-22 


Munn & Co., Woolworth Bldg., 233 Broadway, New York City. 


Scientific American for one year, to be sent to the address given below. I enclose 
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